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| — anemones —_ 


ASPIRATION. 
Make me, O my God, entirely and thoroughly 
giateful to thee for all thy mercies, in the spirit 
of thankfulness-—a spirit that implies a full 
wakefulness to all the relations subsisting be- 
tween thee and me. Open, | beseech thee, my 
understanding to my duties, my means, my de- 
ficiencies, and supply the grace by which I may 
find in me courage to look at myself inwardly 
as 1 am, and resolution to use all my powers ef- 


dren,” said he, ‘that are hers and mine, and 
somewhat I would counsel her that were best 
for her to do.’? But Gardiner, with his char- 
acteristic brutality, refused this, affirming that 
she was not his wife. And, when on the day of 
his execution, he asked Bonner, that he might 
speak to her a few words only before his burn- 
ing, the monster would not permit it. She met 
him, however, with herten children, one hang- 
ing on her breast, as he went to Smithfield.”’ 

A Reaper. 














(From Rev. C. Brooks’ Report.) 


THE FAMILY THE BEST PLACE TO BEGIN 
A CHILD'S HEAVENLY LIFE. 


Why is the family the best place for begin- 
ning a child’s heavenly Jite' We answer,— 

1. Because it is the best place to preoccupy 
the soul with good images; the best place to 
prejudice tae ready wilh ia favor of what is hero- 
ic, benevolent, and godlike. Every day’s expe- 
rience furnishes the mind with new motives, 
new conflicts, new hopes. 

~ * ” 

The idea of God and Christ, religion and im- 
mortality, is not imparted to achild by argument, 
but by affirmation, by example, by influence, by 
emotions, by affections, Logic and metaphysics 
are much later processes. ‘The child may get 





fectively in the right way—to live henceforth as 
I ought. The time is indeed short. Let me 
have grace to feel and to realize, as I should, 
how short! ©, correct within me that prevail- 
ing disposition, by which I yield to the entice- 
ments of the imagination, bearing the mind so 
often away from the line of higher and indis- 
pensable mental exertion, and wasting so much 
of Time in what profiteth nothing. Let my 
mind and affections be in reciprocal and constant 
correspondence, under the power of an enlight- 
ened and ever-wakeful conscience. O, let not 
this day pass away, as all other days have pass- 
ed; under an imperfect sense of my teligious | 





up as far as man by the steps of argument, but 
he reaches God only on the wings of faith, We 
undertake to argue grown-up sinners into reli- 
gion, and Heaven knows how signally we fail. 
Estimate the difference of mental disposition be- 
tween the young and old, in yielding to motives. 
Mark the ductility of children. ‘Their minds 
how plastic and facile! but the mature mind 
how fhxed and flinty! In this respect the aged 
mind may be compared to the impassive mirror, 
which retains an image only while that image 
is before it ; but the young wind is like the sen- 
sitive daguerreotype plate, which seizes and holds 
fast forever any image that may be thrown up- 
on it. as ’ ° 

Il. The family is the best place to impart ac- 
curate ideas of God and man, because God and 


character and condition,in reference to all my | man are represeated in the family. 
And | children the parents stand instead of Deity ; and 


relations to thee, and to my fellow-beings. 


To young 


the children, having hearts that must be given 


may I have a clear apprehension of the true | somewhere, first give to their parents the love 


character of every motive and feeling by which 
I am influenced, and power to judge myself 
with full impartiality, and to do in all respects 
exact justice, and practice proper mercy and 
kindness towards every human being in the spirit 
of a faithful Christian. 
light of thy countenance upon me! Work in 
me to will and to do, according to thy good 


Lord! Lift thou the | child. 
| tellect, reason, philosophy; while the wother 
represents feeling, love, devotion. 
| but to a great extent, the instructions and exam- 


| aad reverence which are afterwards to find 4 


higher expression. ‘The idea of the earthly pa- 
rent grows until it grasps the heavenly. * * 
Bat let us look closer at this subject. In a 
great degree, God made the two parents to rep- 
resent separately the mixed attributes of the 
For example, the father symbolizes in- 


Not entuely, 


pleasure, in all things—seeking continually, by | ple of each parent will run in these distinctive 


the exercise of a sound discretion and a suffic- | Channels. . 
on uadees the infacane of ccltch- | secure in this way the best development of ail 


| the powers of the child! 


ient firmness, 
ness, under whatever disguises, and to bring 
myself by vigorous self-control, to become truly 
benevolent and thoroughly disinterested. O, 
God! grant me that love towards thyself that 
casteth out fear of man. Grant me the grace 
so to manage my prudential affairs, as to owe 
nt man any thing, without contracting any por- 
lion of arrogance or presumption, so apt to arise 
under a feeling of independence and a sense of 
not needing the aid of others. For I acknowl- 
edge my dependence, under thee, upon others for 
happiness ; and I desire the kindness and affec- 
tion of others. Grant me a just sense and ac- 
knowledgement of this trath as belonging to the 
proper state of a Christian’s heart, and let my 
actions under it, manifest the life of a sincere 


Christian. {[Comm. 





—— 


NUMBER OF JOHN ROGERS’ CHILDREN. 


Ay Important Quvesrion SetTiep.—lIt has 
always been a matter of historical disputation, 
whether John Rogers’ wife had nine or ten 
children, the phrase ‘‘ nine small children and 
one at the breast” being very equivocal in re- 
spect to the number of the progeny. It is grat- 
ifying to know that this point is being cleared 
up by the historical research of H. Humphrey, 
D. D., President of Amherst College, who, in 
a recent publication, of which over 100,000 
copies have been circulated by the Massachu- 
setts Sabbath School Society, has given a new 
version to the whole matter. After quoting au- 
thority upon authority, he shows conclusively 
that John Roger's wife’s progeny were eleven 
in number. 


We cut the above from the ‘ Boston Daily 
Journal’? of a recent date. It contains a fact 
new to us; we think it contains something that 
will seem like news to the learned ‘* Antiquary” 
of Cambridge, whose articles you have recently 
re-published on this subject from the Cambridge 
Chroniele ; and something equally new to the 
Rev. President of Amherst College. It may 
be, that the Rev. Dr. has given ‘*a new version 
to the whole matter.’’ It may be, that after 
‘quoting authority upon authority, he has 
shown conclusively that John Rogers's wife’s 
progeny were eleven in nomber.” But we 
opine that there is some mistake in the matter. 
liwas Dr. H. undoubtedly, who re-published 
the New England Primer of which 100,000 
copies have been circulated ; bat we opine that 
the aforesaid divine has not written or published 
a word to disturb a fact so hallowed in the 
memory of the past, much less proved ** conelu- 
sively’? that the number of Mrs. R’s. children 
were ‘‘eleven,’’ and not the number which his- 
tory and tradition have heretofore alike affirmed. 
[t was the“ Ayriquary,” and not the Doetor, 
who attempred so boldly to reverse the state- 
ae which \ ‘story had set her seal on this 
all-important subjec, But, if we may venture 
diffidéntly, to offer an opinion, it is th : 
, at the 

“ Antiquary,” with all his axthyoritieg hes han: 
ly succeeded in showing “ coy): Ss 
history, throuch so man ve te that 
aes Pee many ®8eS, vas been at 

fault on a matter of this importance. We on} 
one thing further, that he will never sual 
until he ean set aside the testimony of one im. 
portant personage, namely, that of John Rogers 
himself. For if John Rogers did not know the 
number of his own children, or of his wife’s, 
we would like to ask, who should, or who ever 
‘ill know? Whether, therefore, itis the Reve- 
my PR. of ps pen we or the venera- 
pot ae — at Cambridge, who has giv- 
ion to the whole matter ’ we ask 
them to turn to Southey’s Book of the Church, 
tes. Pletal edition, Boston, 1825, 
thi an 1 rm — following statement on 
"a . . Pn wi © observed, that the Au- 
pes fx outhey, quotes to this point the very 
f Rogers himself :— 


Pm . sentence (of death) being passed, he 
. me requested that his poor wife, be- 
& 4 foreigner, might come and speak with him 


% long as he lived ; ** for she hath ten chil 








How wise the divine ordination to 


Thus two parents be- 
come necessary, and both perform their work 
from the heart. Tbe mother's office is evident- 
ly first in importance. The affections should be 
developed earliest of all; and God has therefore 
furnished the true and timely teacher, who teach- 
es with a blended wisdom and love. The intel- 
lect comes later into play; and then the father 
stands ready to give it direction, stimulus, and 
power. Thus the child is taught first to love, 
and then toreason:;: the mother, therefore, is the 
deity of infancy ; the father, the deity of child- 
hood. What can more cleaily prove, that the 
family is the place ordained by the Creator for 
beginning the furmation of the highest char- 
acter ? 

{lf The third reason, why the family is 
thought to be the best place for beginning the 
heavenly culture, is drawn fiom this fact in our 
mental phenomena; namely, that mind, like mat- 
ter, moves in the direction of its impelling force. 
How important, then, is the first impulse !— 
Children have primarily the age of impressions, 
and then the age of will. ‘The former brings 
them within the sacred enclosure of parental 
influence , the latter, to the period of responsi- 
bility. Asthe impressions are anterior to all 
choice, so they are independent of all memory : 
formative of character. * * 
solve, which a Christian parent has awakened, 
may give a heavenward direction to the soul, as 
it starts in its immortal career; so the evil bent, 
which a wicked parent has given to the feelings, 
sentiments, and affections of his son, has pre- 
pared that son to set forth on a course of sellish- 
ness and crime. ” - = 


To the cause of Sunday Schools itis of great 
importance to know what we mean, when we 
say, that mind moves in the direction of its im- 
pelling foree. If one can be excused for being 
personal, I would here state a fact. For the 
last twenty-five years I have been watching and 
recording, and | deem this the fit time to an- 
nounce the results; and they are these,—that 
the family influences which have been brought 
to bear on the first ¢en years of childhood have 
been more powerful than all others. Just as 


With regard to boys, these influences, in five ca- 
ses out of ten, have decided the qhoice of profes- 
sion and pursuit in life; and, in eight cases out 
of ten, have decided the character of the individ- 
val. The intellectual character may be, and of- 
ten is, more affected out of the house; but the 
religious is shaped in the family. os * 

What, then, ought families to become that 
they may be fellow-workers with the Sunday 
School? They should each become a Christian 
schoo]. * Christ must be superinduced upon ev- 
ery family attribute, family law, and family hope. 
Until he has become the informing spirit of the 
household, the kingdom of God cannot be ade- 
quately taught in that family. Until families, 
as families, are thus Christianized, we cannot 
expect a fundamental moral reform through the 
world. The light that illamines and the giace 
that can sanctify the world. 





HINDRANCES IN THE FAMILY TO THE SPIR- 
ITUAL CULTURE OF THE YOUNG. 


The Sunday School would speak kindly, but 
it should speak honestly, of some hindrances to 
the spiritual culture of the young, as they now 
exist in families. 

in some few families, we find a total ignor- 
ance and carelessness respecting the nature, the 
aims, and the aptitudes of children. What can 
we expect from the children of such families but 
stolid carelessness with regard to ptayer, duty 








and progress? Such a family would be likely 
to efface or counteract whatever good impres- 
sions the Sunday School had made. 

Most parents give too little heed to the physi- 
cal ‘evelopment of their offspring, during the 
ye Seven years. In aiming to make intellectu- 
= prodigies, they often undermine health, and 

ereby induce weakness, irritation, discontent, 
he eo irreligion, 

ome Strive to sharpen the intellect, and let 
the conscience take ns 2 ey : This system 


aon gy only in doubling the power of doing 


Few parents seem to Sain’ 
re 7 
Phe gh oa gamed member, that the inci 
‘ ations and unmeditated actions of 
their house are the most efficient educators 


" ? 
Others seem slow to understand, that a child’s 





employments, joys, and, sorrows, iti 
realities, reaching its inmost seuk,:'an tio ys 
can be. Hence sympathies are chilled, 

It is a grave error in some to overlook this 
fact ; namely, that there isa fountain of trust. 
fulness in a child’s soul. If this faith be trifled 
with or darkened, the whole world of truth and 





happiness may be shut out, 


Some parents have changeable laws. A sys- 
tem of uncertain, fluctuating discipline has up- 
on children about the same effect that January 
would have upon the harvest, if projected into 
the midst of July. It is a system which will ef- 
fectually destroy all right ideas of government 
both human and divine. . 

Many parents govern too much, They re- 
peat a thousand little, insignificant ‘‘shalls’” and 
*‘shants,’’ instead of implanting the well defined 
principles which would govern all these little 
cases without a word. Children thus continual- 
ly assaulted get to consider the whole parade of 
biddings and forbiddings as a game of chance, 
and govern themselves accordingly. He who 
planta one truth firmly in a child’s conscience 
plants there a hundred governors. 

There are families where a steady moral influ- 
ence is not trusted, but positive command is al- 
ways Substituted. They will not wait for truth 
and affection to.do their work, but prefer to send 
the lightning-flash of imperial authority, which 
well nigh kills the free sou! of childhood. 

We are sorry to say, there are parents who 
falsify to their children. Instead of an open, 
frank, and manly honor, they give untrue or in- 
sufficient reasons. Thus, by equivocation and 
falsehood, they destroy the great principle of 
truthfulness, which is the fouadation of the mor- 
al fabric. 

We are quite as sorry to allude to another 
class; parents who are remarkable for giving 
good religious lessons on the Sabbath, and who 
are as remarkable for breaking them through 
the week. This is feeding a son with one hand 
and stabbing him with the other. A parent can 
conquer a child’s heart, only by conquering his 
own, Words affect us justin proportion as we 
believe wisdom to dwellin him who utters them; 
so, example will move us justin propoition as 
we believe him to have lived out what he shows 
us. That parent, therefore, who converts mo- 
bile speech into righteousness of life, can talk to 
his children in the tones of a divine sae” 

b. 





SUPPORT OF DISABLED MINISTERS. 

It will interest the readers of the Register, to 
learn the action of the Old School General As- 
sembly, and the feelings of Presbyterians, on 
this subject. We hope that the Society recent- 
ly formed among Unitarians for this purpose, 


will have remembrance and sympathy turned to 
it, by what others are doing. 





**The order of the day was taken up, being ar. 

} overture from the Presbytery of Steubenville, 
| asking the Assembly to take immediate meas- 
| ures to provide the means of relief and support 
to disabled ministers and their widows and chil- 
dren in indigent circumstances. 


Also, an over- | “enjoined”’ for “authorized.” 


ren, and utterly inconsistent with every principle 
of Protestantism. 

2. Resolved, That this Assembly deem such 
conduct in church members, whose children have 
been dedicated to God in baptism, as a violation 
of their vows made in that ordinance, and a great 
hindrance to the training up of their children in 
the nurture end admonition of the Lord. 

3. Resolved, That it be recommended to all 
ministers in our connection, where such a prac- 
tice exists, to present this subject from the pul- 
pit, and in other suitable ways to admonish those 
who offend, [and that sessions be authorized to 
administer discipline according to the circum- 
stances of the case.] 


Upon the third reso!otion « debate sprung up. 
The overture and tHe debate reveal astate of 
things of some important bearing in regard to 
the Presbyterian Church. Independently of the 
fact of Presbyterian families sending their chil- 
dren to Roman Catholis se!-ools, and of the ques- 
tion whether of the expediency or inexpediency 
of the practice, there is a fearless proclamation 
of the rights of conscience against ecclesiastical 
domination, not often heard in Presbyterian 
Assemblies. But to the debate, which we take 
from the Presbyterian : 


Mr Hamill moved to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘offend.”’ 

Mr. Graham hoped the alteration would not 
be made. At the baptism of a child, the parent 
enters into a solemn vow, entirely inconsistent 
with the exposing of his children to the influence 
of Roman Catholic schools; and when a church 
member offends thus he ought to be held respon- 
sible. 

Mr. Nevin was in favor of striking out. The 
thing was impracticable, and might lead to diffi- 
culties affecting the common school system, or 
any school where no religious instruction Is giv- 
en. 

Mr. Goulding believed a penalty would have 
a most unfavorable effect in many cases. 

Dr. Perry considered the subject as one of the 
deepest interest to the community. The Scrip- 
|ture teaches that ‘for the soul to be without 
knowledge is not good.” From this we infer 
that it isthe duty of the charch to provide in- 
| struction for its children, and not only foc them 





i but for all in the vicinity, and thus take away 
| any motive to send them to schools where either 
| pure religion is not taught, or no teligious in- 


| struction 1s given at all. 
| Mr. Sanford thought there would be difficulty 
jin carrying out discipline when one parent is @ 
{Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Taylor proposed to substitute the word 
The amendment 





|ture from the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, | ¥48 ruled out, as not in order. 


| asking that the Board of Publication be author- 
ized to contribute $2,000 per annum to this ob- 
| ject. The Committee recommended the follow- | 
| Ing resolutions. 
Whereas, There are many disabled and | 
superanouated ministers in connection with the | 
Presbyterian Church, and the widows and fam- | 
ilies of Presbyterian ministers who are in indi-| 
gent circumstances, and as the church increases | 
their number is likely to increase ; and whereas 
itis the duty of the church to provide for those | 
who have devoted their time, and spent their | 


; 
energies in the service, and also for their fami- 


; provision has ever yet been made: Therefore, 


| fund for the support of the widows and families 
| of deceased ministers, and for the relief of su- 


| 


| 3. Resolved, That the fund thus contributed 


i 


nevertheless, when often repeated they become | Education and Church Extension are now ap- 
The noble re- | propriated. 


the twig was bent, the tree has been inclined. | 


| perannuated and disabled living ministers, it is 
| hereby enjoined npon all our Synods and Pres- 


lies; and whereas no local provision can effectu- | 
ally meet this object, and no efficient general 


1. Resolved, That in order to constitute a 


| byteries to take such action as may secure a 
| Contribution annually. 

2. Resolved, That a column be added to the 
[ ate of statistical reports, fur these contribu- 
| tions. 


| be placed in the hands of the Trustees of the 
| General Assembly, to be disbursed by the Board 
| of Publication, upon the recommendation of the 
| Presbyteries, as the funds for Domestic Missions, 


4. Resolved, That in order to the founding 
of a permanent fund for this same object, special 
contributions and legacies be invited from al! 
parts of the church, the principal of which shall 
be safely invested by the Board of Trustees of 
the General Assembly, and th@ interest be 
added to the general fund, provided for in a 
foregoing resolution. 

A. member advocated the naming of no sum. 
Leave it to the Christian liberality of the people, 
and they would give a hearty response. In 
1841, the General Assembly directed the Pres- 
| byteries to take order on this subjectr We did 
so, and on examination found an aged minister 
who had been driven by poverty into the poor 
house, and who had even been imprisoned for 
debt. 

Mr. Inglis thought he might say for the elder- 
ship that there would be no drawing back among 
them. He hoped that there would be no 
amount fixed, and that annual collections be 
agreed on. In his part of the country, (South 
Carolina,) they never see a half dime, or even 
a dime, put in the plate. The people are wil- 
ling to give a larger amount than that, 

Mr. Barnett a ruling elder from Ohio, a man 
of known liberality in the cause of religion, 
again spoke. He thanked God that he belong- 
ed to acongregation which supported its own 
poor. They could not be charged with neglect- 
ing that duty. He was warmly in favor of the 
fund. He knew many men who would give 
freely to this object, who would give to none of 
the Boards of the church. 

Mr. Nevin said that the privations incident 
to the life of a minister deterred many young 
men from entering it. He instanced a genile- 
man high in office inthe State of Ohio, He 
spoke of his own experience of a minister’s 
privations, and of the stern sense of principle 
and duty which keeps him at his post. Why 
should it be considered perfectly right for an 
elder to acquire wealth and live in luxury, while 
the minister is doomed to hopeless penury? 

Mr. Johu A. Ioglie. The church has a deep 
interest in this matter. Asa body, asa Divine 
Corporation, taking its charter fiom heaven, she 
has a duty to perform to those who have long 
and faithfully served her. Alj parts of the 
church have not been equally negligent. What- 
ever advantages of education he had enjoyed, he 
owed them all to the First Presbyterian Church 
of Baltimore, of which his father had been pas- 
tor. [Mr. Inglis is alawyer residing in South 
Carolina, and a ruling elder in the Presbytery of 
Harmony, a sea of the late Dr. John Inglis, of 
Baltimore.’’ [Presb. 





CHILDREN OF PRESBYTERIAN FAMILIES IN 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

An overture was presented in the last Gener- 
al Assembly, (Old School) as follows :— 

What course ought a church session to pur- 
sue with members of the church, who send their 
children to Catholic boarding schools, where 
they are entirely deprived of the evangelical 
means of grace, and are obliged to attend upon 
papistical service ? 

The Committee on Overtures thereupon re- 
commended the following resolutions ; 

1. Resolved, That this Assembly deem such 
conduct on the part of any Protestant family, 
whether church members or not, as highly inju- 


Dr. Plumer. The resolution will be encum- 
bered with insuperable difficulty. We are not 
competent to bind the éonscience in such cases. 
So stringent a measure would create sympathy 
forthe offender. We cannot settle differences 
of opinion between parents, nor interfere between 
man and wife. Can I not send my children to a 
school where there is a Roman Catholie teacher? 
Can | not have amusic teacher or French teach- 
er in my house if they should happen to be Ro- 
man Catholics? The Archbishop of Baltimore 
issued a letter forbidding Catholic children to fre- 
quent Protestant schools; bet there was such a 
clamor excited by his letter, that he was fain to 
explain it all away, and say that it applied only 
to students of divinity. 

Dr. McGill reminded Dr. Plamer that the 
resolution contemplated boarding schools only, 

Dr. Plumer knew a Roman Catholic who had 
a Protestant wife, who kept a boarding school. 
What is to be donein such acase' A boarding 
school may be advertised, and not have one 
boarder, still it would be a boarding schovl. In 
making these remarks, he would not be misap- 
prehended. He was as far as any one from con- 
senting to receive the mark of the Beast. 

Mr. Hamil] also disapproved the idea of dis- 
cipline in the case. We may admonish but not 
lord it over the conscience. As well might you 
bind the ocean, or the outbursting flame, with a 
hempen cord, as attempt thus to bind the consci- 
ence. 

Dr. McGill stated that any embarrassments 
which might arise were met by the words in the 
resolution, ** according to the circumstances of 
the case.”’ 

On motion, the resolution was divided. ‘The 
first section was adopted. The second (in brack- 
ets,) was lost, aves.64, noes 75. The whole 
paper in reference to the Ist query, thus amend- 
ed, was unanimously adopted. 





NEW AND OLD SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


The ‘* Presbyterian” speaks with gratification 
of certain symptoms appearing in the New 
School body, at their late meeting, as follows: 


One member of the Assembly said: ‘* We 
have been on a restless sea of agitation and ex- 
periment for the last ten years; and, in this As- 
sembly, we hardly know where to find ourselves, 
or what our constitution is.’’ Another is re- 
period as remarking: ‘Our old wagon of a 
Constitution is broken down.’’? And stil! anoth- 
er spoke of himself as having “ lost all clue to 
the Constitution,’ and as having “ endeavored 
in vain to follow it through all the infinite rami- 
fications” of the course reeommended by an im- 
portant committee. Even Dr, Beman declared 
in his place, that “it appeared to him that no 
man in that Assembly was competent to say 
what the present Constitution was.” 

These are unmistakable signs. They indi- 
cate no little apprehension at the sight of what 
the innovating spirit has already done. And we 
are glad to see, that this feeling of apprehension 
is likely to bring forth, in the more conservative 
brethren belonging to this school, a better course 
of action. They begin to speak, in deploring 
terms, of this ‘‘ tinkering,’’ and ** tampering 
with the Constitution ;’’ and to sigh for the re- 
turn of the Church to * the Book of 1837.’ 


That the New School dody will ever return 
to the Old School, there is no room to hope.— 
Desirous of it as the former may be, and thrust 
out against their will from the Old School As- 
sembly, the sacrifice of conscience in accepting 
the standards in the sense insisted on by the Old 
School, would be greater than the pain of cen- 
tinuing separate. And certainly there is no 
ground for supposing, that without such accept- 
ance, the Old School would ever receive the 
New. 


At the recent meeting of the two bodies, the 
Old School at Pittsburgh and the New School 
at Philadelphia, a telegraphic despatch pass- 
ed between individuals of each,°on the sub- 
ject of correspondence—for there had not been 
then, and there is not yet, a correspondence be- 
tween them as Christian bodies. The Old 
School Assembly would not, however, go for 
correspondence, unless the New School would 
relinquish its lawsuits, or waive the legal rights 
which it claims in certain matters, at first decided 
in their favor, but afterwards set aside by decis- 
ion of the Court in Bank. This the New 
School has not yet done; and it remains to be 
seen what another year will bring forth, and 
whether the two bodies will consent to be in 








dicious, fraught with great danger to their chil- 


fraternal relation, as now they are not. 


| clades :--] 


“ COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS.” 
From Rev. G. E. Ellis in the Christian Exam- 


iner, 


The ‘College of the Holy Cross” ia situa- 
ted upon what may be cs!ied the centrai bill of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a gentle 
aod sightly elevation in the rural city of Wor- 
cester. ‘I'ravellers on the line of the railroad 
have doubiless marked from time to time the 
progressive increase of the structures on that 
hill, and those who have kuown their purpose 
have probably meditated on what would be the 
amazement of the fathers of New England if 
they could revisit these scenes. A few years 
ago, a lung, low, wooden edifice crowned the 
summit, and was the germ of the present insti- 
tutiou. The College was founded five years 
since by Bishop Fenwick of Boston, at an ex- 
pense of $25,000. A few days before his death, 
he conveyed the real estate 10 the ‘Trustees of 
the Catholic College in Georgetown, D, C., an 
institution incorporated by act of Congress. The 
expressed condition of the deed was, that the 
** Bishop of Boston’’ for the time being should 
always have the rightof sending to the institution, 
without charge, one pupil in each filty. It is 
wholly under the *‘care of the fathers of the 
Society of Jesas,’’ or the Jesuits, eo called, and 
the proprietary right is still held by Georgetown 
College, which is also a Jesuits’ college. 

A stately brick edifice, so constructed as to 
admit of enlargement, and te which the original 
structure of woud is an appurtenance, now con- 
siitutes the College, which is designed to accom- 
modate iwo hundred pupils, though the present 
number is but one hundred aud ten, twenty of 
whom are from this State. The expense to 
each pupil is $150a year. ‘There are seventeen 
teachers. 

Strict conformity with the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic Church is requir- 
ed of the pupils, who are under an instruction 
and discipline similar to those of like institutions 
abroad. They are overlooked by night and by 
day, at their studies, their meals, and their rec- 
reations ; they must daily attend mass and three 
religious exercises ; they must perform the du- 
ules of the confessivnal, and receive absolution. 
These conditions admit of po exception for any 
pupil. Pupils are received from the age of eight 
years and upwards. The course of study is in- 
tended to embrace eight years, and includes, be- 
sides accomplishments, moral aud natural philos- 
ophy, mathematics, peetry, ancient and modern 
}languages. ‘There is also a theological class 
| for the training of priests. 
| At the last session of our legislature, “ Geo. 
| Fenwick, Peter Blenkinsop, Philip Sacchi, 
Kenneth A. Kennedy, Augustine L. MeMullen, 
; and William Logan’’ petiuoned that they and 
| their successors might be made a corporation by 
| the name of “ The College of the Holy Cross,” 
| to be established in the city of Worcester, with 





manists among us think they can discover illibe- 
ral and unjust feeling, let them fairly consider 
the aspect of the case to the descendants of old 
New England fathers. The oft-told story plain- 
ly shows that our fathers souyht this wild dreary 
region, hard and inhospitable as it was, for the 
sake of everlasting riddance of Popery, with all 
its forms and substance. They hated it, they 
were absolutely and itreconcilably disgusted 
with it. They hoped never to see a rag nor & 
remnant of it on this side of the great deep. 
They suffered everything in their home trials, 
their passage, their exile, their wilderness state, 
and in their purchase of the best part of all re~ 
ligious experience, that which taught them their 
errors. They had an end in view in coming 
here, and so far the end is gained. Under their 
institutions, civil] and religious, and as the re- 
ward of their endurance, the scenes around us 
have become lovely,—the happiest, the purest, 
the most attractive and prosperous, which are to 
be found on the face of the whole earth. And 
now, after the new fields are tilled and fenced, 
and just as the old stories of ecclesiastical op- 
pression and superstition which our fathers used 
to tell with a painful knowledge of the reality 
have séftened into romance, Rome and Babylon 
seem inclined to move over hither, and ask a 
kind reception. It is almost too much for the 
children of the Puritans to bear. Out from the 
heart of our beloved Commonwealth are now to 
graduate, from year to year, Jesuit priests,--the 
O’Briens, the O’F lahertys, and the McNamaras. 
Ireland and Rome together make a combination 
of a not very attractive character to the sons of 
New England sires. The Romanist must par- 
don the prejudice, if such it be. In the mean 
while, let us believe that no righteous cause will 
suffer because men do justly by one another. 
G. E. B. 





[From Rev. A. P. Peabody, in the N. A. Review.] 


HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF CHARAC- 
TER. 


Of the characters commonly termed great, 
many appear so by their deficiencies. T'raits 
not in themselves remarkable are rendered sa- 
lient by the lack of their normal concomitants 
and auxiliaries; or, as a phrenologist would 
say, organs not absolutely large seem so, be- 
cause the skul! is depressed where the sur- 
rounding organs should be. An imagination 
daring and lofty, but disciplined neither by pure 
taste nor by sound judgment: the capacity of 
research in any one department of learning, 
though connected with obtuseness as to every 
other; or conversant with the grammatical 
niceties of a buried language without the power 
of appreciating its literature—is enough to raise 
aman to what we eall eminence, though by 
writing so many names on Fame’s scroll, we 





| all the usual powers and privileges, the chief of 
|} which are to purchase, hold, and sell property, | 
| to sue and be sued, and to confer degrees. This | 
| petition was referred to the Joint Standing Com: | 
| mittee of the House and Senate on Education, a 
| majority of which reported leave to withdraw. 
| The petition was recommitted. A full, frank, | 
(and kindly consideration of the whole matter | 
| was entertained by the committee, the petition- | 
| ers being represented before them. ‘The major- | 
| ity, as at firet, was opposed to granting it, and | 
| so reported, through the chairman, Mr. Erastus | 
| Hopkins. A minority of three members pre- 
| sented a favorable report, thiough Mr. Charles 
|W. Upham. A protracied discussion, earnest, 
| good-tempered, and very able on buth sides, was | 
| held in the House, and the question was decid- 
ed against the petitiuners by a vote of one hun- 
Gred and seventeen to eighty-four; fifty-two | 
| members being absent when the vote was taken. | 
| A very great and a very general interest has | 
| been excited by this petition and the discussion | 
|to which it led. It is pleasant to know that | 
|no acrimonious feelings or ill-temper showed | 
| themselves, aud that a calm and judicious tone 
was observed throughout the debates. 
PROTESTANT AND ROMANIST ON THE QUESTION 
UF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


[Mr. Ellis, having argued with his usual | 
force in favor of granting an act of incorpora- 
tion to the College of the Holy Cross, thus con- 


We will not conceal the fact, that this ex- 
pression of our free and fearless Protestant views, 
which would have compelled us to have granted 
the prayer of the petitiouers, is attended with a | 
rising of some painful feelings within us. Cath- 
olics have asked of us, and we have advocated 
their receiving, righis and privileges which, un- 
der a change in our mutual relatiuns, they wou!d 
never grantto us. If a body of citizens from 
this State were to emigrate and establish them- 
selves in Rome, and there ask what has been 
asked of us, they would be refused. Indeed, 
the issue has been raised and so decided. A 
few years before the recent distractions occurred 
at Rome, the English residents and visitors 
there, whose money has for years been the chief 
security for the Ltajians against starvation, re- 
quested permission to establish a place of wor- 
ship in that city. They could gratify curiosity 
aud taste in the numerous chuiches where the 
worship was strange to them, but for devotion 
they wanted a service which brought with it to 
their hearis the associations of youth, of home, 
of familiarity and affection. ‘heir request was 
treated as if it were 1 part a joke, and in part 
an insult. The utmost that could be gained 
fiom a friendly cardinal was an intimation, that, 
if a quiet upper-room should be selected outside 
the walls of the city, the English who should 
assemble there on Sunday, with liturgy and ser- 
mon, might not be molested. And there we 
have worshipped, grateful for the privilege, 
though somewhat amazed at the sight of the 
sentiies with loaded muskets who guarded the 
doors. And this is the fashion after which Ro- 
manism treats Protesiantism where the former 
has rule. 


That single fact decides the question, wheth- 
er the Roman Church is friendly to civil and re- 
ligious liberty ; and it decides the question in 
the negative. Where the Roman Church is in 
the ascendant, it extends the spiritual rule, 
which at first is the only prerogative it claims, 
into the social, civil, domestic, and private rela- 
tions of mer and women. It forbids marriage 
between a Catholic and a Protestant. It inter- 
rupts the ordinary business of life by two hun- 
dred and fifty-four feast and saints’ days, besides 
Sundays. It shackles the press, and tells not 
only its disciples, but Protestants who may live 
among them, what books they may read, and 
what books they shall not read. It penetrates 
into the secrets of household life which concern, 
often, others than those who go to the confes- 
sional, It interferes with the processes of civil 
law and the courts of justice, and, besides all 
these encroachments, even in its purely religious 
functions it interposes itself between the soul of 
man and God. Then, when Protestantism raises 
an issue with Romanism, and asks for iss rights, 
what is the answer! The Romanist says,—*It 
is not inconsis‘ent with Protestant religion and 
conscience to allow us our liberty, but it is in- 
consistent with our religion and conscience to al- 
low Protestant liberty among us.” The simple 
meaning of this formula is, that the Roman 
Catholic religion and conscience, wherever Ro- 
manism has power, requires an oppression of 
Protestant religion and conscience. We hope 
our Catholic fellow-citizens may learn here the 
beauty and consistency of reciprocity. But in- 
stead of their being tanght that Jesson by suffer- 
ing here the ills of oppression and persecution, 
we should much prefer to have it recommended 
to them by a perfect and unfettered freedom. 

If, in the refusal of our last legislature to in- 
corporate the ‘‘ College of the Cross,’’ the Ro- 








are most assuredly making it a palimpsest for 
the next generation. The case is precisely the 
same as to moral excellencies. ‘Che philanthto- 
pist, whose field is all the world except his own 
heart and household; the patriot, who is ready 
to give his country every thing but an example 
of chastity and sobriety ; the religionist, who is 
a fervent hater and an eloquent railer, is sure of 
a crowd of admirers and incense-burners, while 
the purest personal social and civic virtue is 
deemed commonplace, and wins but slight re- 
gard, when set in the framework of a quiet, cir- 
comspect and charitable life. One reason for 
thie tate of things, ae duubt, is the prevalent 
demand in our times for what is striking, extra- 
ordinary, piquant ; for bold contrasts and glar- 
ing discrepancies. Another, is the ease with 
which a grossly defective, yet strongly marked, 
mental or moral character may be analyzed and 
described. In all such cases, the task of the 
admirer, flatterer, biographer, and jmitator, is 
simplified to the last degree ; the sketch may be 
drawn in charcoal, yet seem life-likeand * he 
that runs may read,’ 


But in every true estimate, the quantity of 
character is the first thing to be taken into the 
account; and in this, as to both mind and heart, 


| the useful weigh as much as the brilliant quali- 


ties; the accomplispments and virtues that 
adorn home and bless the narrower circle, as 
those which attract the regard and solicit the 
homage of the great world. It isa more noble 
achievement to have left nothing undone and to 
have done every thing well, than to have done 
a few things splendidly, and many things not at 
all, or indifferently. ‘The character that has all 
along been throwing off proof impressions of 
itself, glowing with beauty and loveliness, tho’ 
it leave few and faint records for posterity to 
read, deserves incomparably higher esteem than 
that which seeks posthumous reputation at the 
sacrifice of present influence and usefulness.— 
And the mind, of which you cannot designate 
the strong, because you fail to ascertain the 
weak points; the moral nature, of which you 
cannot define the prominent excellencies, because 
there is no form of goodness Jacking, though it 
may elude analysis, invites for that very reason 
the warmer sympathy ; it enriches and enrodles 
us by the contemplation of what it was, and 
whatever it may have accomplished and endured. 





THE STATEMENT OF CASSIUS M. 


CLAY. 

Mr. C. M. Clay, still lingering and suffering 
from his wound, dictated a statement to an am- 
anuensis, July 2, directed to T. S, Goddin, Esq., 
in which substantially the same account of the 
affray is given, as that which was contained in 
the Christian Register, last week. Mr. Clay 
therein makes the following statement as to his 
being armed with deadly weapons : 


‘*T now began to feel for the first time that 
there was a concerted purpose to defame, si- 
lence, and, perhaps, assault me. I went into 
the room where my carpet-bag was lodged, and 
put ona knife seven inches in length, and an 
inch and an eighth in breadth, which I usually 
carry for self-defence, and returned to the stand ; 
for my instinets as 4 man, as well as my use- 
fulness as a citizen, had determined me never to 
submit to personal indignity. I do not deny 
that [ have other and more efficient weapons of 
defence than this knife, but so slight was my 
apprehension of assault, that I was lulled into 
faise security.” 


When Cyrus Turner, (with whom he had be- 
fore been on friendly terms,) had given him the 
lie, there ensued the fatal struggle as thus de- 
tailed by Mr. Clay. 


‘*] threw off my cloak and attempted to draw 
my knife; C. Turner caught my hand, but I at 
length succeeded in drawing it.. As quick as 
thought my hand was seized by a third party ; 
Turner then let me go, and commenced striking 
me feebly in the face with his fist, and the knife 
was wrested from my hand. I then struck 
Turner a violent blow on his left cheek with 
my right hand, which staggered him back against 
the crowd; whether he fell or not, I don’t 
know. Being assailed from behind, I turned, 
and seeing my knife in the possession of some 
person, for which apparently there seemed to 
a struggle, I seized it with my right hand, and 
by twisting it with my left, (cutting three of my 
fingers,) | succeeded in recovering it. For a 
short time I was insensible, probably the effect 
of violent blows ; I then heard the bursting of 
a cap; I found I was unable to see ; I therefore 
retreated a few paces out of the dense crowd. 
My son, Warfield, 14 years old, came up to me 
crying, and offered me an old pistol, three inch 
barrel, which I had given him some years be- 
fore; this | rejected as an inefficient weapon, 
So soon as I recovered my sight, and perceived 
where Cyrus ‘Turner was, I made towards him ; 


| Dame. 














he retreated with thecrowd. The crowd giving 
way behind him, he fell, when I attempted to 
strike, or did strike him in the abdomen with 
my knife. I was then borne away, believing 
myself mortally wounded; I appealed to the 
crowd to witness that I fell in defence of the 
liberties of the people.” 
Mr. Clay thus concludes :— 


‘“‘After I was borne into the house, I could 
hear ©. Turner’s groans in another room; I 
asked what was his condition: I was told that 
he was not fatally wounded. I then sent him 
word “ that I rejoiced that I had not given him 
a mortal wound ;” he returned for answer ‘‘that 
he had not stabbed me ;"" and I understood be- 
fore his death imputed no blame to me. 

Truth requires me to say that Cyrus Turner’s 
life and character had inspired me with the same 
respect which is felt by the citizens ot Madison 
county generally. Whilst I regret his death, 
not upon me rests the responsiblity of its ne- 
cessity.”’ 

‘A ppealed to the crowd to witness that I felt 
in defence of the liberties of the people.” ‘*Not 
upon me rests the responsibility of his death.” 
Vain words these! Liberty needs no such aid, 
nor such defenders ; and Mr. Clay, if he is wise, 
will spare her the pain of another such defence. 
As to the death of Turner, if Mr. Clay does 
not yet see or feel the stain of blood on his con- 
ecience, we believe the time will come, when, 
self-stricken with shame and guilt, he will ery 
for the rocks to fall on him and hide him from 
the sight of God and man! 

Even from Mr. Clay's own testimony, we 
should infer that he was partly if not chiefly to 
blame. But a statement has been published by 
the other party, who say that at the first muster, 
Major Turner, a candidate fur election, was ad- 
dressing the people with their entire concur- 
rence, when Mr. Clay, who was not a candidate, 
interrupted him. True, the candidate was mak- 
ing a vse not entirely legitimate of the cause of 
the breaking up of Mr. Clay’s press. But it 
was not the best method for Mr. Clay to inter- 
rupt ; and when he had spoken, the crowd cried, 
“Go on,” to Major Turner. At the second 
muster, Mr. Clay called Runyan a dool of Tur- 
ner—and just then the deceased happened to be 
near, who, feeling that his father was insvlted, 
'gave the lie1o Mr. Clay—and then ensued the 
| merdor ;—for we shall call it by no milder 
It was committed even while the poor 
victim was lying on the ground on his back, 
struck down by a club,and in that helpless condi- 
tion, Cassius M. Clay literally cut his bowels 
out. The deceased by no means exonerated 
Mr. Clay from the part he took in the affair. 

The act of Mr. Clay’s youthful son, was the 
legitimate effect of the parental training he has 
War field—a Christian name! 





received. 





PEACE MEETING IN KEENE, N- H- 


Pursuant to a call wade by several gentlemen 
in the County of Cheshire, interested in the cause 
of Peace, a meeting was held at 2 o'clock P. M. 
on Friday, 6th inst., at the Town Hall, in Keene, 
at which time and place a goodly number of the 
friends of peace being assembled, the meeting 
was organized by choosing Rev. Z. S. Barstow 
of Keene, Chairman; and Rev. J. S. Brown, 
of Fitzwilliam, Secretary. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Jackson, of 
Walpole; after which, Rev. A. A. Livermore, 
of Keene, made some remarks explanatory of 
the objects of the Peace Congress, to he holden 
at Paris the ensuing August, and spoke at some 
length of the importance of this great Christian 
movement, and concluded by offering a series 





‘of resolutions for the consideration of the Con- 


vention. 


1. Resolved, That to resort to war, to settle 
international difficulties is a custom derived from 
the barbarism of former ages, though still prac- 
tised in our own, and one that is inconsistent 
with the interests of justice, freedom and human- 
ity, and subversive of the benign principles of 
Christianity. 

2. Resolved, That in the extinction, more or 
less widely, in civilized nations, of the ancient 
and inhuman customs of Piracy, Trial by fire 
and water, Torture, Privateering, Duelting, 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, Intemperance, 
&c., we see the development of a public opin- 
ion and a moral and Christian power, by which 
we may reasonably hope that in due time, even 
the gigantic evil of war may be overthrown. 

3. Resolved, That in the pacification of the 
world, the institution of a Congress of Nations, 
to settle the just principles of international law, 
and a Court of Nations, composed of the most 
eminent jurists, to apply these principles to the 
cases of international disputes brought before 
them, presents the most hopeful and practicable 
method of reducing the precepts of Peace, 
which are generally approved, to effectual prac- 
tice, 

4. Resolved, That to accelerate that move- 
ment of public opinion in this country and Eu- 
rope, by which such an end might be consum- 
mated, we cordially approve of the discus- 
sion of the subjectin all proper ways, and es- 
pecially of the proposed Peace Convention, to 
be holden in Paris, in the month of August 
next. 

5. Resolved, That as delegates from Peace 
Societies and Conventions have been solicited 
from every civilized and Christian nations, and 
it is important that the Republic of the United 
States should be fully and ably represented in 
that body, we hereby recommend the appoint- 
ment, by this Convention, of a delegate hereaf- 
ter to be named, to attend on the important oc- 
casion specified. 


On motion, voted that these resolutions be 
considered separately ; and after an animated 
discussion, in which many members participated, 
they were unanimously adopted; and in com- 
pliance with the suggestion of the fifth, Mr. 
Geo. S. Hate, of Keene, was requested and 
authorized to attend the Peace Convention in 
Paris, in August, as a delegate from this Con- 
vention. ; 

Voted, that the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion be offered to the several papers in the Coun- 


: disor see BARSTOW, Chairman. 


Joun S. Brown, Sec’y- 
en 5x 6 SE . 
Tur First Revrcious Newsrarer. Quite 


a spirited controversy has been going on for some 
weeksin the N. Y. Observer on the part of the 
editor, and in the Puritan Recorder on the part 
of Mr. N. Willis, as to which of the two belongs 
the honor of being the originator of the first 
religious newspaper. Mr. Willis at last retires, 
rather offended with the treatment he has receiv- 
ed from the Observer. It now appears that the 
first exclusively religious newspaper (the italics 
are the Observer’s) was Prince's Christian His- 
tory, a weekly religious newspaper commenced 
in Boston in March 1743. The second exclu- 
sively religious newspaper was the Religious Re- 
membrancer commenced in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 1813. The Recorder came next. But Mr. 
Sidney Morse of the Observer contends that the 
honor is still his, (i. e. the Boston Recorder, es. 
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tablished by his father,Rev. Dr. Morse of Charles" 
town, awd himself) on the ground that the exclu- 
sively religious newspaper may be compared to 
the soul, and the common religious newspaper 
(uniting also the secular) to the soul united to a 
tody—and such a paper, i. e. both religious and 
secular, was the Recorder from its origin. 
It would seem however that the editor of the 
N. Y. Observer is driven from his last position. 
which he had taken as a sort of forlorn hope. 
For the editor of the Christian (Philadelphia) 
Observer, which is a continuation of the Remem- 
brancer under a different name—having passed 
also through two or three other names—finds in 
the early numbers of the Remembrancer various 
secular intelligence, such as storms, the move- 
ments of Napoleon, “c. &c.! We trust our 
friends Messrs. Morse and Willis, after their 
slight sparring on the subject, will enjoy a hearty 
laugh over their folly and become friends again. 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1849. 











THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 
The President of the United States has recom- 
mended that Friday of next week, the third of 
the month of August, be observed by the people 
asa Day of Fasting and Humiliation and Pray- 
er, under visitation of the pestilence which is 
spreading its fearful ravages throughout the 
yand. We hold that such an observance is emi- 
nently proper. 

It may be questioned by some of our readers 
whether the Cholera is a divine judgment for 
the sins of the land. We know not but that 
t proceeds from necessary physical causes, as 
thunder and lightning, or that its mission may 
accomplish immeasurably greater good than evil. 
It may be urged that it hes its place among prov- 
idential beneficent agents, or that it is no more a 
divine judgment than any other epidemic, and 
that to observe such a day as has been rec- 
ommended will only serve to perpetuate super- 
stition, and work a pernicious moral influence 
a hundred fold worse than the desvlations of the 
pestilence. But surely the immediate effects 
of the Cholera are those of a divine judgment, 
and with the Providential History in the Buble 
before us, it seems not superstitious to class it 
as such. 

Letting this pass, however, surely it is Chris- 
tian to meet together in view of an impending | 
calamity—even if there is a physical or moral 
necessity tha: itmust come—and say, “Father, | 
if it be possible, let this cup pass trom me !”—| 
This was the prayer of Jesus in view of the | 
Cross, and yet he knew he mustdie on it. He} 
could not but pray as he did, unless he had sup- | 
pressed the most natural feelings of humanity. 
Let us meet and express to God the desires of | 
our hearts, freely, earnestly, and in the filial | 
epirit. Let us meet to supplicate, and add, | 
‘‘Father, not our will but thine be done’?! If) 
the pestilence shall come to us or to any who! 
are dear to us, we shall be better prepared for | 
the blow, as Jesus was better prepared by the | 
exercises of the garden of Gethsemane for the! 
agony of the Cross. 
It is meet to observe such a day in sympathy 
with these who are perishing at a distance.— 
To mourn with those who moura is a Christian 
duty and privilege. Those are fortunate who, 
amid the record of the deaths in the cities south 








and west,see no names of familiar friends, and 
feel no peculiar tenderness of sorrow on account 
of griefs in families whom we specially regard. 
But setting aside any peculiar nearness of friend- 
ship, let us bring those cities before our minds ; 
cities where the deselations have been doubtless 
twice as great as the press has reported. Some | 
of us were amid the appailing scenes of the 
visitation fifteen or sixteen years ago, and we 
need no effort to conceive of the sorrow over- 
spreading the hearts of the people. If we shall 
be exempt ourselves ; if from any law of march 
to which the Destroyer has hitherto seemed con- 
fined, we have no cause of fear that he may stand 
and shoot his invisible arrows amid the 
granite hills of our New England, will it not 
tend to comfort and strengthen our suffering | 
brethren at a distance, 10 knew and to feel, | 
on a day specially set apart for such a pur-| 
pose,that they are remembered before the throve 
of the Heavenly mercy; that all hearts are) 
pervaded by a common sympathy of sorrow, | 
and 8 desire that God would graciously spare nis 
people We would be willing to rest the ob- 
servance of the day on this single appeal. 
To return to the idea of a special divine vis-| 
itation for the sins of the land—which the pres. | 
idential proclamation obviously recognizes —it is | 
a fact worthy of note, that no call to repentance 
is made by the President. His proclamation 
differs from that of the King of Nineveh, who, | 
when the prophet Jonah predicted its overthrow, | 
proclaimed, ia addition to fasting, humiliation, | 
and prayer, that the people should “turn every | 
one from his evil way, and from the violence | 
that is in their hands.’’ And it is written that | 
“God saw their works, that they turned from | 
their evil ways, and he repented of the evil that 
he said he would do unto them; and he did it, 
not.’’ Not their prayers, be it observed, but | 
their turning from sin, averted the threatened | 
calamity. With that respect which is due) 


to the Supreme Magistrate of our country, we | 


cannot but feel that his Proclamation is fatally 
deficient—much more so coming from a Chris- 
tian ruler, as compared with that which came of 
old from a heathen king aod was effectual. 
Again : says the prophet Isaiah w the Jews, 
**Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Tuen shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and tay 
HEALTH SHALL SPRING FORTH SPEEDILY.” (ls, 





Iviii, 6—8. ) What moral grandeur would 
have invested such a proclamation coming from 
the President of these slave holding and slave 
oppressing United States! The proclamation 
would seem based on the vain notion entertained 
by the Jews, that humiliation, fasting and pray- 
er are alone sufficient to avert evil; and it is to 
be feared that over the vast south and west 
where the calamity has been most felt, and 
where either directly or indirectly oppression 
has been most exercised ; especially is it to be 
feared that throughout the great Presbyterian 
church, and the Baptist and the Methodist 
Church South, the day will only be observed in 
the manner in which the Jews observed it, and 
the great moral evil of the land will be utterly 
ignored! When in the course of events the 
scourge shall be stayed, as indeed it is already 
beginning to be stayed, let not the churches take 
to themselves the assurance that God has heard 
their prayers! One tight use of the appointed 
day will be to show the immense inconsistency 
of prayer without turning from sin. 


“DO BELIEVE,” AND ‘DO NOT BE- 
LIEVE.” 


Our Universalist contemporary the Trumpet, 
in his paper of July 7th, had a very character- 
istic notice of the Letter addiessed to Rev. The- 
odore Clapp in the Christian Register of June 
30th. He insisted that he knew a great deal 
more about Unitarians than we ourselves did ; 
then giving us fair warning that he would tell 
us a thing the next week, and employing no 
little flourishing about Unitarians having been 
trying for a quarter of acentury to get posses- 
sion of the Universalist churches, which, (honor 
to whom honor is due!) would have been con- 
summated but for the valor of Ais right hand, 
he concluded with the following challenge :— 

“We can prove three things with the greatest 
ease, taking only the testimony of Unitarian 
writers for that purpose, viz:, Ist. That Uni- 
tarians do believe in endless misery. 2d. ‘That 
Unitarians do not believe in endless misery. 
3d. That Unitarians do not know whether they 
believe in endless misery or not. We pledge 
ourselves to prove these three points, taking 
only the testimony of Unitarians of high char- 
acter, if Mr. Folsom will call on us so to do.” 


This, of course, we did not answer; which 
the Trumpet says he does not complain of, only 
he would draw the attention of his readers to 
the fact. What should we have had to say, 
except to call out to our readers to ‘‘stand from 
undei?’’ which, probably, they would not have 
thanked us for. Moreover, the manifesto which 
preceded the challenge, led us to suppose that 
the author would not wait for us to accapt it. 
Or, if we had supposed otherwise, really the 
challenge seemed so much like a boy putting a 
chip on the brim of his hat, and daring another 
to knock it off, that we should have chosen to 
bear any taunt of timidity, that might have been 
the consequence of declining. 

Our neighbor of the Puritan Recorder, who 
loves to see quarrelling going on, and, if possi- 
ble, will have a hand in it, observing the T:um- 
pet's challenge, immediately bruited the fact of 
it, and doubtless has a paragraph in readiness, 
in case no answer should happen to appear— 
which weuld be no small temptation to brave its 
reproach by not accepting the challenge. But, 
as we have said, there was no need of furmal 
acceptance. We were certain an attempt would 
be made in the line proposed. Accordingly in 
the Trumpet of the following week, it came. 
And really we will do him the justice to ac- 
knowledge that, at first blush, he seems to have 
made out his case. That is, he seems to show 


Register declares that it is not a revealed truth 
of the New Testament; but it does not declare 
that Unitarians do not believeit.”” But we do 
not see how we could have conveyed any more 
clearly than we did, the sentiment, that Unita- 
rians do not believe the final salvation of all 
men. What is belief! It is more than hope or 
opinion. They have no sure faith that all men 
will be saved, for the very reason affirmed in out 
letter to Mr. Clapp, that in their view it is not a 
revealed truth. We have asked opinions on this 
point toa very great extent, and in every in- 
stance without exception, what we have stated 
has been confirmed. Unitarians do not believe, 
in any just sense of the word, nor is there even 
a general opinion, that all men will be saved.— 
If it be asked with what sort of consisteacy they 
deny endless misery, and do not affirm the end- 
less happiness of all men, our answer to the ed- 
itor of the Trumpet would,be, trom John Fos- 
ter’s Letter, which he cannot sufficiently com- 
mend :— 

“IT have not directed much thought’ (says 
Foster, p. 25,) ‘to this point: [the question of 
annibilation of existence after a more or less 
protracted penal infliction ;] the grand object of 
interest being @ negation of the perpetuity of 
misery. {have not been anxious for satisfaction 
beyond that ; tho’ certainly one would wish to 
indulge the hope, founded on the Divine attri- 
bute of infinite benevolence, that there will be 
a period somewhere in the endless futurity, 
when all God's sinning creatures will be restor- 
ed to rectitude and happiness.”’ 


It may or may not be a defect, that Unitarians 
have no positive faith on the durazion of future 
punishment, while they assert with a plainness 
and force exceeded by none, that there is future 
punishment, and that too of terrible severity. It 
may, or may not be a defect, that while they deny 
endless misery, they do not affirm nor believe 
the final happiness of all men. They are con- 
tent to hold that position, (and we confess we 
see no prospect of a change,) because there the 
New Testament, according to their best inter- 
pretation of it, leaves them, and even philosophy 
cannot help them. Some things must be seen 
as through a glass darkly, and the point of the 
future condition of all men, is one of them.— 
But they de believe and maintain positively, 
that to those whoseek immortal glory and honor 
by patient continuance in well-doing, God will 
render eternal life; but unto them who obey not 
the truth but practice unrighteousness, tribulation 
and wrath—indignation and anguish upon every 
soul that doeth evil. 





that Unitarians do believe in endless misery, and 
that they do not believe in endless misery— | 
which were two of the three points of his chal- | 
lenge. What the Christian Register has re- 
cently affirmed on the subject, it is not necessary 
to repeat. But the Trumpet appeals correctly 
to the following, which appeared under our 
predecessors, May 11, 1844 :— 

“We believe in a righteous and everlasting | 
retribution—in anending joy and auending suf- | 
fering as the consequences of goed or evil con- | 


duct, and this we believe to be THE PREVAILING | 
SENTIMENT AMonG Unirarians.” { 

' 
Is it | 


| 


Here, obviously, there is 2 discrepancy. 
only apparent, or is itreal? In the first place 
we have permission to say, that the writer of | 
that sentence did not affirm ‘‘unending suffering”’ 
in a sense opposed to the recent declaration of 
the Christian Register, that Unitarians do not 
beliewe the doctrine of endless misery. It was | 
not used as synonymous with torment or misery, | 
but to declare the doctrine that men will suffer 
forever the consequences of their sins—a form 
of statement which we ourselves fully accept. 
If they shall ever be restored to peace or re- 
pentance in that future world, they must suffer | 
a loss of happiness which, in respect to the | 
measure of it, would be to suffer an eternal loss. | 

There was moreover, we suppose, in the mind | 
of the writer of the sentence above quoted, the | 
thought presented by Channing, that “io such as | 
waste the present state, the future will not, can- 
not, bring happiness’’—i. e. “perfect, unalloyed | 
happiness. Even should the discipline of the) 
fuiure world lead them to repentance, the feel- | 
ing of sorrow may intrude itself into their hearts | 
in the very presence of the 1edeemed. We 
know that some among the Unitarians hold to | 
this view—we do not know how extensively. | 
But whether held or not in this modified sense, 
we say, in concurrence with the writer in the) 
Christian Register under date of May 11, 1844, 
that Unitarians do not believe 
of endless misery in the sense of pena! infliction, 
or of the prevailing Orthodox creeds. Indeed, the | 
whole scope of that article and express declara- | 
tions init are opposed to the inference the Trum- 


the ductrine 


pet draws from it, and so tar from his having | 


brought any proof hitherto of what he said he 
could substantiate, he has snown his skill in sep- 
arating a sentence from its connexion, and (while 
we do not for ourselves maintain the propriety 
of the phraseology used,) making it speak a sen- 
timent opposed to the scope of the writer. 


UNITARIAN BELIEF, ON THE FUTURE CON- | 
DITION OF ALL MEN.—TENDENCY OF | 


UNIVERSALISM. 

In our letter to Rev. Theodore Clapp, of June 
30th, we said, 

Taere are, however, a feweamong Unitarians, 
who preach the doctrine of universal salvation 
as a part of their message to men. They sym- 
bolize with your own expression of sentiment, 
that an incorruptible state awaits all mankind 
beyond the grave. 

The * Puritan Recorder,” of July 12th, has 
the following :-— 

The Editor of the Christian Register, says 
that Unitarians believe that ** an incorruptible 
state awaits all mankind beyond the grave.”’°— 
** Uniiarians very generally disclaim the doctrine 
popularly called eternal punishment, while they 
do not proclaim the final holiness and happiness 
of allmen. The latter is an event which they 
hope for, but one which they feel is not reveal- 
ed.” ‘The truth then is, that they hope for and 
believe, what they feel is not revealed. 


What we asserted at most, of a few, the Pa- 
ritan Recorder quotes us as saying of Unitarians 
in general. We need not add—what is ob- 
vious—that it is guilty of a very serious mis- 
Statement, which may have been unintentional. 
if so, the Puritan Recorder will correct it. But 
judging of the future by the past, we confess 


any explanation shall be made, it will probably 
serve a8 aN occasion to point a new sarcasm or 
reproach. 

While we have affirmed that Unitarians in 
general do not believe the -doctrine of endless 
misery, we meant to be understood to affirm, 
that according to the best information we have, 
neither do they believe the doctrine of universal 
salvation. It was not from design that we were 
no more explicit. The omission was not the re- 
sult of any careful balancing of words. “ Mark 
this,” says the Trumpet, “that in the whole 
paragraph, it is not said that Unitarians do not 
believe in Universalism, but that they do not 





think it their duty to preach it positwely. The 


| violent take it by force—the kingdom of righteous- 


- | el 
we expect no such correction to appear; or if 


In respect to the doctrine supported dy the 


| Trumpet, that death will cleanse the vilest and 


worst of men, so that a Borgia shal! rise sing- 


|ing the same anthem of joy with a Fenelon, we 
deprecate it more than we do that of endless | 
jmisery—and John Foster, whom it suits the 


Trumpet just pow to praise, would join us hearti- 
ly in such a feeling. Its moral influence we be- 
lieve to be bad beyond measure on the mass of 
those who believe it. In this point of view we 
are censtrained to receive as valid testimony the 
recent declaration of a Universalist preacher— 
Rev. J. George of New York, in the Christian 
Messenger :— 


‘It is a shameful truth,’ he says, ‘that religion 





upon the heart is almost entirely neglected in the 
denomination, Virtue, piety, a new heart and a} 
prayerful life as the first obligation of the New| 
‘Testament, have very few advocates in the order, | 
and there are very few besides the clergy who 
wake any pretensions to sach qualifications ’ 

We do not wonder that Universalist Jour-! 
nals disapprove such fiank confessions, nor that | 
they try to explain them away, as does a writer | 
in the Trumpet of July 21st. But there is the! 
fact asserted, and it is not denied. What then! 
is the cause of itt We think no other answet | 
can be given than the tendency of panties, 


opinions—at least their failure to overcome the) 
sins of the heart and the life. | 
| 





} 
PUBLIC RECEPTION OF FATHER MATHEW. | 
The people of Boston united on Tuesday last to 
honor with a grand civic procession the arrival of 
this distinguished Reformer now on a visit from Ire-_ 
land to the United States. Whata demonstration, 
and what a change itmarks ! A Roman Catholic 
Priest receiving an enthusiastic reception here in the | 
city of the Pauritans,and uniting in it were those who | 
at this day stand the Staunchest representatives of 
our Calvinistic forefathers, and defenders of their | 
faith! Does it not show the victory of goodness | 
over prejudice, of pbilanthropy over sectarianism, | 
and point out a new path by which futare triumphs 
shall be won, and a new standard by which great- | 
ness Shall be measured? From the days of How-| 
ard, through those of Tuckerman, np to this age | 
when a father Mathew has appeared, the kingdom | 
of heaven suffereth violence in a new way, and the | 


ness, joy and peach on earth. And is it any more 
than the beginning of good things yet to come? 

Father Mathew arrived at the railway station, 
at Newton, on Monday evening, where he was met 
by the commuttee of arrangements, Hon. S. Fair- 
banks, Messrs. Baxter, Hanscom and Locke, and 
also various delegations. He then proceeded an 
invited guest to the elegant residence of Mr. Wm. 
A. White of Watertown, where he passed the night. 
On Tuesday morning, with the committee of 
arrangements, he proceeded on his way to Boston. 
Passing throagh Brookline, he stopped to call on Dr. 
_ Pierce—an event which we can readily suppose no 
| other besides can be desired by our venerable friend, 
| to complete his earthly felicity. And for his sake 
| we thank a kind Providence for sparing him to see 
the day. They fell on each other’s neck and kiss- 
ed, and father Mathew proceeded on his way ! At 
the appointed hour 10 A. M., he arrived at the Bos- 
ton line, where he wads welcomed in behalf of the 
friends of Temperance by Dr. Jobn C. Warren, in 
an address as follows : 


} 





Rev. and Dear Sir. The greetings you have re- 
ceived since your arrival in this country, will have 
shown you how highly your labors are estimated by 
the public, and how ardently they have desired to 
see him whose name has resounded from the other 
side of the Atlantic, as one of the great benefactors 
of mankind. After long expectation we have the 
happinesa to congravalate you on your safe arrival, 
and the pleasure of beholding, face to face, him 
whose name has become already as familiar asa 
household word. 

The friends of Temperance are especially de- 
lighted to see you among them. The Massachu- 
setts State Temperance Society, with other socie- 
ties formed for the promotion of Temperance, have 
deputed to me the honor of welcoming you to this 


ty. 

The Massachusetts Society was the first associa- 
tion which publicly and uniformly maintained the 
doctrine that the intemperate use of alcoholic |i- 
quors was an evil which ought to awaken the at- 
tention of the community, and excite the beat efforts 
for its suppression. 

Feeble were its first movements ; it gave encour- 
agement to the friends of humanity in this part of 
the world to believe, that something effectual might 
be done to remove this blot on our national charac- 
ter—so great that foreigners had stigmatized the 
country as a nation of drunkards. From small be- 
ginnings issued a train of operations, gradually mal- 
uplying and extending themselves to every civiliz- 
ed partofthe globe, and producing a revolution, 
which though still imperfect, has not been excelled 
by the importance of its inflaence on the moral 
ma by any since the introduction of oar holy re- 

igion. 
Boston, we may say, without perhaps too mach 








selfgratulation, has originated or aided some of the 


queen 








most remarkable and beneficial improvemen's of the 
condition of humanity during modern times. The 
spark of civil fiberty which was brought from Eng- 
land bz oer ancestors, after many attempts to ex- 
tinguish it, was ‘first kindled into a flame in Boston. 
The inoculation for small pox, and the great dis- 
covery of Jenner were, in this country, first intro- 
duced and cherished here. And, lastly, this new 
doctrine of self control, with the consequent aban- 
donment of the luxurious excitement of intoxication 
has sprung up on the same soil. 

When we consider the mighty inflaence of the 
disuse of stimulating drinks on the moral and phy- 
sical condition of the human race, we have some 
means of estimating the vast importance of the labors 
of that man, under whose eloquence thousands and 
handreds of thousands have been induced to tear off 
and trample under the feet, habits which had be- 
come almust a part of themselves. 

The great and generous nations among whom 
you have so happily labored, seem to have been led 
on by an influence little short of miraculous, to listen 
to the persuasive accents of the benevolent Apostle 
of Temperance. In this country you will find a 
people who will not be less ready to welcome him 
whose course they have so much admired, and 
whose character they have so highly revered. This) 
day is the most gratifying which the friends of 
Temperance in this city have ever experienced ; 
and, among the friends of Temperance, I include 
the great mass ofthe citizens of Boston. In the 
name, sir, of the friends of Temperance, then, 1 
would express the happiness they feel in seeing you 
among them, and welcome you most cordially to 
the hospitalities of this city, and to all the confi- 
dence and affection which they sincerely feel to- 
wards one who has contributed so much to the alle- 
eviation of haman suffering, Great as has been the 
reform in this country, it is as I have already inti- 
mated, far from being perfect, and we look with in- 
tense interest ind the brightest hopes to the influ- 
euce your name and eloquence will undoubtedly 
exercise in the glorious work of regeneration. 


Father Mathew replied, expressing his gratitude, 
his admiration of the prosperity of New England, 
and of the scenery in this vicinity, and acknowledg- 
ing the early inspiration he received from the Mass. 
Temperance Society. His reception he declared 
the proudest be ever received in his life. 


Preceded and followed by various Temperance So-| 


cieties, he passed through the city along the usual 
route of the public processions, amid lines of spec- 
tators, and waving of handkerchiefs from the win- 
dows of private dwellings filled with ladies. Seat- 
ed in his carriage, accompanied by the man pre- 
eminently worthy of such a privilege—Alderman 
Moses Grant—his fine face kindled with excitement, 
bis large liquid bine eye beaming benevolence, bow- 
ing on this side and that—iess graceful, however, in 
bowing than in an occasional waving of the hand to 
the fair—he at last reached his quarters at the Ap- 
ams Hovse and alighted.—Appearing after a 
short interval on the balcony, with his Excellency 
the Governor, and other gentlemen already named, 
he made a few remarks, followed by Mr. Grant, 
and then retired to his drawing-room, where many 
8entiemen and deputations called to pay him their 


| bership ’’ may be secured by the contribution ef 


come despondent, and need the animating sound 
of a brother’s voice, to cheer him in his arduous 
task, 


The school, too, although blessed with 
large corps of competent teachers, receives a2 
impulse from the presence and address of a 
stranger, which it would fail to gain from one 
of its own members of equal capability and 
power. We are all interested in what is novel, 
and children particularly so; and it is found that 
they retain the sentiments and particularly the 
illustrations of a ‘‘general lesson,” given by an 
agent, from one visit to another, although a long 
period of time may have intervened, 

The agents, too, usually make themselves 
more welcome to the children, by the distribu- 
tion of instructive and appropriate tracts, with 
which they go laden, when on these official 
missions; as the society aims to have a good 
supply always on hand. 

The agents might do much more in the way 
of making visits, if, when their services are 
desired, they could have two or three weeks no- 
tice of it. As it is, they are all sometimes en- 
gaged, when buta few days before a pressing 
occasion a call is made, and they are compelled 
to disappoint the applicants. This isa matter 
of regret to them, which can only be prevented 
by a seasonable notice.* 

The mecms of the society are limited; but 
still, it has hitherto been so far enabled to sus- 
tain itself by the receipts from its annua: and 
life subscribers, as to decline no invitation to 
take part on any occasion, when the presence of 
its agents has been thought desirable. 

And here, allow me to say, that a “Life Mem- 


yen dollars, and important advantages be derived 
from theact. It affords the opportunity of offer- 
ing an agreeable, appropriate, and delicate com- 
pliment to the clergyman, his wife, the superin- 
tendent, or an efficient and valuable teacher or 
friend of the Sunday school, which is not other- 
wise easily found in so suitable a form. It 
unites the Life member with the Society that is 
laboring for many, far and near, and binds the 
pupils who contribute, with a silken tie, to their 
absent friends, whose hands it strengthens by 
the means of usefulness which it furnishes. 
From this source, too, are mainly derived the 
means of printing, and diffusing abroad, the little 
books, which are the vehicle of so much good. 
It, therefore, commends itself to all who have 
the Sabbath Schoo! cause at heart; especially, 
as its claim on any one individual is of so trifling 





respects. 

At 4, P. M., there was a mass meeting on the 
common, to which he was conducted, and ascend- 
ed a platform erected near the common. 
introduced the speakers. Governor Briggs followed, 
and then Father Mathew. The assemblage was al- 
so addressed by Rev. A. A. Miner, D, W. O'Brien, 
Rev. Messrs. Waterston, Delange, of Ill., E. Tay- 
lor, L. Beecher, D. D. of Lane Seminary, and by 
Mr. Miller, an old revolutionary soldier 80 years of 
age. Some 10 or 12 thousand people were present 
—more than balf of them females—well dressed, 
attentive, decorous. 


PARIS CONGRESS ON PEACE; 


Mr. me 


an amount as to lie within the ability of all per- 
sons the least endowed with this world’s goods. 
July 28. G, F. T. 


*Applications left with the Secretary of the 8. 8. Soci- 
etv, No. 124, Washington st., or directed to the chair- 
man of the agents, at No. 24, Harrison Avenue, wil) be 
promptly attended to. 

Nore. In my article of last week, an error occurred 
by the omission of the word “ not,” which should have 
been inserted in the remark on Mr. Holland’s labors &c., 
making it read thus: And although he has not hitherto 
been an official agent, &c. 


UNION §. S- CELEBRATION AT KEENE. 
Mr. Eprror,—I have thought it might be 
well to notice a new thing under the sun, in this 
region—a union celebration of the Sunday School 








We are glad tu learn that this propesed gath- 
ering of the friends ot Peace in the very focus 


tendom, is likely to be so well attended and 
to prove so imposing a demonstration. 
Brussels Congress, last autumn, though it made 
on the world so strong and so favorable an im- 
pression, there were only fo Americans pres- 
ent; but we are credibly informed that more, 


than fifty Delegates from this country will prob-| taught to believe that to acknowledge Christ as 
ably attend the Congress at Paris during the| ® S*fficient Savior was quite insufficient for sal- | 


i 


last week in August. 


delegates from America. We do not know) year, the Monapnecx Association, at rates look out for signs of the times. 
them all, but on the list of those who recently | 8*ssi00 In June, proposed, and with great reel 


tempts have been made by the more liberal part 
of political agitation and influence for all Chris- | of the orthodox churches to unite, but it has 
| heretofore been resisted, I conclude to preserve 


At the| @ Proper consistency. 
: |and character have been denied in certain pul- | 


children, on the 4th of July, at Keene. At- 





As the Christian name 


pits for a long period, how could Christian pa-| 


it were 


‘rents and children come together, forgetting as) 


the wide differences in their faith, when | Bead, Brown, Callesder, Cobb, Coolidge, Ras- 


sell, Wigglesworth.—The rest were unfortun- 


vation? Lo, heretofore our Sabbath School cel- | 
We are happy to note the character of the| €brations have been necessarily sectarian. This! 


sailed from this port for the Congress, we ob-| imity adopted, a resolution to celebrate, and to, 
served Rev. James Freeman Ciarke, of Bos-| invite the children, teachers and parents of every | 


ton, Rev. Cyrus Pierce, late Principal of «2! 


professing Christian sect! The invitation was 


State Normal! School, at West Newton, Rev. | most cordially accepted, and such a gathering 
Josern Atien, D. D., of Northboro, Mass., a was never before witnessed. Everything pas-| 


coadjutor of Worcester himself, from the very) 
origin of the peace movement; Rev. Witttam | 
Autex, D. D., formerly President of Bowdoin | 
College, besides other gentlemen of similar 
character and standing. We hear, also, of oth-, 
ers, such as Prof. Sueparp, of Yale College, | 
Rev. Mr. Barpwe.t, Editor of the N. Y. 
Evangelist, &c., particularly of two Members 


| of Congress who are expected to attend, the 


Hon. Amos Tuck, of New Hampshire, and the 
Hon. J. R. Grppines, of Ohio, whose age, ex- 
perience, and character as the oldest member of 
onr Congress, the Father of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will draw much attention and give 
him great influence. 

We have been interested to learn, that Wit- 
Liam Roten, of New Bedford, an eafty and 
steadfast supporter of Noan Worcester, in 
his peace efforts, a truly venerable friend of 
peace, now nearly ninety years of age, has sent 
outa beautiful print of that Pioneer of the Peace 
movement, for each member of the Paris Con- 
gress, one thousand copies in all, the number 
which a member of the London Peace Commit- 
tee, recently in town, supposed would be found 
at Paris as delegates. ‘The engraving, which is 
extremely well executed, cost a few years ago, 
$200; and the friends of Peace in general, as 
well as the particular friends of Dr. Worcester, 
will be glad to have such an exhibition and em- 
bodiment of the peace spirit as one sees in his 
face, scattered far and wide over the world. It 
was a happy as well as generous thought in 
out excellent friend, to send these prints to the 
Congress. j{Comm. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS NO- IL 

Ma. Epiror.—The appointment of agents to 
visit the Sunday Schools of our denomination, 
has proved of decided benefit to the institution ; 
and it is with pleasure we notice that their ser- 
vices are more and more in request from year to 
year. They not only aid in the ordwary ses- 
sions of the Sunday Schools, by addressing the 
pupils, but assist the clergyman of the parish 
visited, in his pulpit exercises, and join in the 
discussions at the teachers’ meetings. They 
are often solicited to attend at the social gather- 
ings of Sanday Schools and parishes, and make 
themselves useful on these occasions, by an 
appropriate lesson to the children, or a word of 
counsel and encouragement to the teachers. 
Their labors are wholly gratuitous, and their 
reception is such as to render these labors as 
grateful to themselves as they are beneficial to 
the other parties. They not unfrequently have 
the satisfaction to find new activity in the school, 
growing out of their suggestions and exhorta- 
tions; and this is especially the case in the 
schools of those parishes, which are remote from 





‘others of congenial views and sentiments, whose 


clergymen, from laboring single-handed, with 


sed off happily. There was avery general at- 
tendance of the clergy, who were seen together 
on the same platform ; Orthodox Congregation- 

alists, Unitarians, Baptists and Methodists taking 
part in the exer@ises and addresses. I know not| 
the writer of the following notice, bat I am so} 
well pleased with its spirit that I] take the lib- | 
erty to send it to you, either to copy it or to| 
make it the subject of a passing remark. 

Cheshire County. 


(For the New Hampshire Sentinel } 

Mr. Eprrox : I attended the Sabbath School | 
Union celebration the 4th inst., and was delight- | 
ed with the spirit that was manifested on the oc-! 
casion. ; 

‘The idea of uniting so many different denomi- | 
nations, all engaged in some good cause on our | 
national anniversary, seems to be one step to- 
wards hastening the kingdom of Heaven on the 
earth, and to establish peace and ‘‘guod will to: 
meu.” Who would not give a hearty godspeed , 
to such an object? 

I saw there children and parents of all denom- | 
inations, mingling their cake and their cungrat- 
ulations in the true Christian spirit. It was tru- 
ly a Union celebration, and mixing up of parties 
never before witnessed. Whenl cast my eyes 
over 3000 of Christ’s lambs, all enjoying the in- | 
nocent pleasures of the day, 1 could not but; 
think that it would have puzzled the most rigid | 
sectarian to pick out his own flock by any mark 
in their forehead placed there by the hand of our 
heavenly Father. And why shoula we fix a 
label on our children which God has not seen fit 
to do. All creeds were forgotton when the chil- 
dren so promiscuourly hastened under the arbor 
prepared for their comfort. Every seat was oc- 
cupied by kind and innocent hearts. Every seat 
was an anxious seat in the true sense of the 
word, especially just before the refreshments 
were passed. 

While riding down in the cars, the Methodists 
soon began to chant their well known and _ stir- 
ring strains of sacred melody. The Orthodox 
aud Unitarians soon mingled their voices, and all 
in unison, sent up a grateful song, calculated to 
awaken the memory of our political and religious 
privileges. 

One of the Methodist verses seemed to be very 
appropriate to the Union celebration, and while 
in the cars inspired a few additional verses im- 
promptu. They were put on paper at the time 
but owing to the crowd could not reach the 
Chairman’s seat. The verses alluded to follow : 

*T was Union on this jubilee, 
Which made our homes and country free ; 
Oh, sacred may it ever be 

For Freedom and for Union. 


How many yonth on this glad day, 

One band, to Christ their homage pay ; 

With cheerful hearts sure all will say, 
How happy is this Union. 


HOW MUCH ONE WORD MAY DO,” 
OR, 
A HISTORY OF THE ORICIN OF THE CHILDREN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR THE DESTITULE 
CHILDREN OF BOSTON. 





It is known to most of our readers that the 
‘Teacher's Social Union,"’ is a society compos- 
ed of all the Teachers and Superintendents of 
the Sunday schools in Boston, connected with 





few exchanges, for a long period together, be 





the Unitarian Denomination. A monthly meet- 


} 


| ary meetings settled the terms. 


} to himself.’’ 





ing is held at some vestry and the clergyman of 
that parish presides; each parish taking its turn. 
Questions for discussion are previously announc- 
ed, and the results of experience are offered to 
a large audience. Much good has come from 
these debates, and they have generally been con- 
ducted wholly by the Superintendents and Teach- 
ers. Thé Pastors of the Churches have seldom 
been able to attend. 

At a full meeting held April 17th, 1848, Mr. 
Geo. Merrill, a Superintendent, brought before 
the meeting the question of one of his pupils; 
which question, was-—“Why cannot we havea 
missionary to thechildren?’? Mr. M. seized the 
idea, and concluded to bring the project before 
the ‘* Union’’—and he concluded his remarks by 
offering the following resolution :—‘‘Resolved, 
that it is expedient.to establish Juvenile Home 
Missionary Societies in the Sunday Schools of 
our denomination.” This resolution was im- 
mediately seconded by Rev. Mr. Brooks, who 
advocated the plan at length, suggesting that it 
would be better to limit the missionary’s labors 
to the poor children of the city, wherever they 
could be found,—thus imitating the labors of the 
‘*Ministry at Large.’’ Rev. Mr. Winckley ap- 
proved of this suggestion and advocated the 
whole plan with his accustomed warmth. Re- 
marks, in favor of the project, were then made 
by Messrs. Merrill, Holman, Cobb, Young and 
Ayres. The resolution was then adopted unan- 
imously and a committee of three, consisting of 
Messrs. Merri!!, Brooks and Cobb, was appoint- 
ed to draw up a plan and report at the next meet- 
ing. Atthe next meeting, May 15th, the Chair- 
man reported progress and asked leave to sit 
again. Leave was granted. The Rev. Mr. 
Brooks now invited all the Superintendents to 
meet at his house for consultation on the matter. 
Several met and spent a long evening in friend- 
ly conversation. All present, except one, agreed 
to the need and expediency of the mission. Dur- 
ing the summer the subject was laid aside; though 
a second meeting of the Superintendents was 
appointed to be held at Rev. Mr. Brooks’. A 
storm prevented the meeting. At the regular 
meeting of the ‘‘ Union,” Oct. 16 1848, the Com- 
mittee reported the substance of a plan embrac- 
ing all the important features of the one finally 
adopted, but, no definite action was had upon the 
report, because the Superintendents had not 
sufficiently discussed the question. Rev. Mr. 


Brooks then invited them to meet again at his 
house. ‘They met and discussed all the points 
It appear- 
ed that four fiths of all the schools were anxious 
and ready to adopt the project ard begin their 


with ability and deep engagedness. 


contributions; but, as there was not an entire 
unanimity it was thought expedient to defer ac- 
tion for a few months. Accordingly at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Union, March 19, 1849, the 


Committee of three, appointed in April 1848, re- 
ported, that there was not a unanimous feeling 
in favor of the plan, and therefore they asked to 


be discharged—which was granted. 


This is the history of the origin of the ‘*Chil- 
dren's Missionary Society, for the destitute chil- 
It shows how much one word 
may do. The simple question, which that child's 
heart of love putinto its mouth,—‘‘why cannot 
we have a missionary to the children” was the 
cause of this important movement for the poor, 
outcast, ignorant, and degraded children of this 
Who can calculate the orbit of a 


dren of Boston.’’ 


metropolis. 
word! Nine tenths of all the Teachers seemed 
in favor of the philanthropic experiment, and the 
Superintendents who attended the special meet- 
ings at Mr. Brooks’s, were Messrs, Andrews, 


ately prevented from attending. 


Consenting to let the matter sleep, but re- 
solving that it should not die, all kept on the 
What had been 
done was known, and it secured the attention of 
other denominations. Among our brethren of the 
Christian Connection, there appeared a devoted 
servant of Christ, the Rev. Mr. Barry, who had 
been a missionary,and was ready, at a very mod- 
erate price, to become the missionary to the 
destitute children of the city. His proposition 
brought matters to a swift, and happy conclu- 


sion. The friends of the cause immediately 


proposed it to the ‘*Union,’’ and a few prelimin- 


friends of the cause volunteered good services. 


A sociely was organized, officers chosen, a con- 


stitution adopted—and now the missionary is 
about his labors. The idea of such an institu- 
tion will gain favor in proportion to the good 
resulting from this experiment. God give it his 
richest blessing ! (Comm. 





MRS. ANNE E- J- DINSMOOR. 

Died in Keene, July 17, Mrs. Anne E. J. 
Dinsmoor, wife of Hon. Samuel Dinsmoor, 
Governor ot New Mampshire. 

** No man liveth to himself and no man dieth 
It is a merciful dispensation of 
our Heavenly Father, that in life as in death, 
our virtuous friends are united to us by a bond 
which time can never weaken—in the former, 
by the appeal of an ever-present example—in 
the latter, by the light of a blessed memory.— 
When the one is withdrawn forever from mortal 
vision, we turn, oh ! how tenderly and confiding- 
ly, to the precious inflaence of the other ! 


Soch consolation have we in the departure of 
one, who endeared herself to a large circle of 


friends by the rare dSlending of qualities, at once 
dissimilar yet harmonious. How sweetly she 
tempered dignity with a courtesy that never lost 
sight of the claims of others! How beauti- 
fully met and miugled in her character, that lof- 
ty principle which swayed her own life, and 
that sweet charity which thought no evil of her 
neighbor! How truthful, yet how tender !— 
How firm—yet how easy to be entreated. 

Mrs. Dinsmoor was eminently fitted to grace 
society, of which she was alike the ornament 
and the favorite. Few surpassed her in her 
rare conversational powers. Manifesting as she 
did, matuiity of judgment and originality of 
thought, she lenta new interest to the graver 
topics in which she bore a part, while the grace- 
ful badinage of her gayerc movements, in which 
she never compromised her allegiance to the 
highest good, made her the centre of an admir- 
ing and attached circle of friends, Of her, we 
confidently feel that we may say,as has been 
said of another, “that no harsh or unkind thing 
is on record against her.“’ While she charmed 
many hearts by the sparkling vivacity of her 
conversation, it was never at the expense of the 
most thoughtful regard to the feelings of others, 
whether present or absent It was a jewel that 
she wore most gracefully, and resulting, as we 
feel it did, from her high-minded attachment to 
duty, it was worthy of all praise and imitation. 

While her views upon all subjects were emi- 


nently practical, she possessed an energy of 


temperament seldom equalled, which carried her 
to the accomplishment of her purposes. Not 


Other ardent 


<= 


, easily discouraged when the result was proba- 


i ble, the necessity of action constitated its pos- 
sibility. This energetic and happy tempera- 
ment made her a most valuable member of soci- 
ety. She shrank from no effort, faltered at no 

obstacle, but gave to every enterprise which her 

Teason jastified, the full force of her clear, dis- 

eriminating judgment—the love of her heart and 

the labor of her hands, 

The floating literature of the day, found 

from her but little favor. Reading as we have 

heard her say, for improvemen rather than to 
be amused, the felt it the imperious call of her 
higher nature, that she should select such books 
as would condace to this lofty purpose sno 
regulated her reading by the same high Prinei} 
ple which governed all her actions. “1 would 
read it’’ said she, alluding to one of the ephem- 
eral productions of the present age, ‘* but | have 

not time to read for mere amusement, when I 

cannot think the book will do me good.”— 

Looking well as she did, to the ways of her 

household, her recreation from life’s daily du- 

ties, was still a discipline and a development of 
her soul’s noblest powers. 

As we look in this season of our sore bereave- 

ment, (for many hearts mourn, in her death, the 

departure of one trusted and true,) what fast-com- 
ing evidences of a life most gentle and beanti- 
ful, crowd upon the mind! Treasures of which 
death cannot rob the heart, they are the rithest 
legacy she could have left us. But we should 
give a very imperfect sketch of her character, 

did we omit that religious element of her na- 

ture, which was the spring of all her actions ; 

the hidden fire, forever glowing upon the altar 
of her heart, and shedding a holy light upon the 
sphere in which she moved. Religion was an 
instinct of her nature, the very breath of her 
being. With her, worship was not the service 
of a heart that had been made perfect through 

suffering, but the outpouring of a joyous and 

confiding spirit—the song of the bird, which 
soars and sings in the ear of high heaven, re- 
joicing that heaven hath given it the power of 
utterance and the voice of melody. Her heart 
joined the Psalmist in bis fervent aspiration, 

** One thing have I desired of the Lord, that I 

may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 

of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
to enquire in his temple.”’ In the words of one 
who knew her well, her love for the public min- 
trations of our faith was almost a passion. To 
this end, when distant many miles from the tem- 
ple in which she might listen to those views 
most in accordance with her own feelings, she 
was rarely, if ever, absent from the public wor- 
ship of God. And we, who have Known and 
leved her, in her adopted home, can bear wit- 
ness to the constancy of her attendance, not 
from habit or formality, but from that Jove which 
sanctified to her heart the precious truth which 
fell upon her ear. Thither she came, not to 
criticise nor cavil, but in all meekness and heav- 
enly mindedness, to gather from the humblest of 

God's ministers, even a crumb of divine nutri- 

ment. 

And here, asad yet holy interest mingles 
with our recollections of our departed friend.— 
In the recent repairs of our church, Mis D. 
was among the most active of those ladies, who 
assumed to themselves the more direct charge 
of ornamenting it. To her was entrnsted the 
care of appropriating the funds contributed to 
this object. But when all was finished, and we 
gathered around the altar, the pastor and his 
flock, afier many wanderings, she was not there. 
Her place was vacant in the sanctuary, and in 
her home was the voice of suffering and sorrow. 
The church which she contributed to adorn, she 
never entered. Henceforth it will be to many 
hearts a monument of her goodness and zeal.— 
But as often as her beloved image rises to our 
view, it will be in the worship of that higher 
and more glorious temple, to which God leads 
his faithful children. A most meek worshipper 
in the outer courts of her Father, faith cannot 
doubt that her freed spirit now bends and 
adores within the Holy of holies. 

Although Mrs. Dinsmoor manifested her at- 
tachment to things heavenly and divine, in the 
daily beauty of her lite, she had not joined her- 
self tothe Church by any outward rite. But 
this was less the resu:t of indifference or neglect, 
than of her high sense of Christian require- 
ment and obligation. The subject had been one 
of deepest thought, and most serious considers 
tion. ‘To name the name of her Savior in the 
way of his appointment, required in her judg- 
ment a 1adical conversion of heart and life.- 
The table of the Lord was thos surrounded by 
a barrier which her faith could not surmount, 
and while her exemplary character showed that 
she walked most humbly and reverently with 
her God and Savior, she waited for that more 
direct manifestation of the Holy Spirit, before 
she could seal herself by open covenant, the 
disciple of her Master. 

We have given utterance, feebly as we feel, 

to our impressions uf a character of most rare 

and excellent goodness. We would speak no 
praise of the dead, which our memory of the 
living would not justify. Butif we have any 
fear, it is that we have failed to render her name 
that honor, which those who krew her the most 
intimately would the -most cheerfully award 
her. Esteemed of all, so that the stranger 
within our gates bears testimony to her worth, 
those who enjoyed her nearer friendship feel that 
the light of life is indeed extinguished. late 
her family circle, we may not enter ; for wort 











spirit, 


ed to heaven, to which death will not one day 
bring an answer.” 

While he who embodied the spirit of Highest 
wisdom has assured us, “ That what the Father 
doeth, we know not now, but shall know 
hereafter.” 

Keene, July 23, 1849. 





Hon. Tueopors Lyman, lately returned from 
a tour abroad, in feeble healsh, died at his resi- 
dence in Brookline, Wednesday morning of last 
week, aged 57. He was born Feb. 19, 1792, 
was Mayor of Boston in 1834,5, and has been * 
member of both houses of the Mass. Legisiatule- 
At the time of his decease, he was President of 
the Farm School, and of the Prison Discipliné 
Society. He was the unknown originator of the 
State Reform School by his contribution of more 
than $20,000 with which to start the enterprise 
He has left it a handsome bequest of 50,000 
dollars ; also 10,000 dollars to the Farm School. 





WCF See Crosby & Nichols’ proposal for # 
“Cheap Religious Library.”” It is a commenda- 
es F 





cannot utter the agony of such a parting. But — 

while we add our tears to theirs, and love most | 
sorrowfully asks the reason of this separation, © 
we take hope from that utterance of a gifted 


‘* God be praised, there is no asking eye turt- ; 
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CHRIST THAN IN NATURE- 


Living always in the light, the light seems to 
a matter ofcourse. We have heard of the child 
o wondered that the sun was not made to 
ne in the night when we need illumination, in- 
ad of in the day which is bright enough al- 
dy. Like this child are the followers of natu- 
religion, who think that the sun of Righte- 
ness was not needed—the world where they 
, seeming so enlightened, civilized and ha- 
iized. They suppose science and philosophy 


ch them what they know of God and duty, 
Christianity, because they 
ounce that. But they might on well stand 
» their back to the sun and, seeing they have 


‘g DIVINE MERCY MORE MANIFEST IN 


not that sanguinary and repulsive? No; not the 
Gospel Atonement ; a thousand times ro! That 
means literally and simply reconciliation, recon- 
ciliation of man to God, of erring children to 
their kind, indulgent Father. Sweet and win- 
ning doctrine! What is there sanguinary and re- 
pulsive in it? 

But there was bloodshed init. Ay, Jesus 
died to establish, impress and endear his religion 
to our hearts. He died toteach us love, to illus- 
strate mercy. {[t was no vicarious sacrifice to 
appease a Deity’s wrath, as if that Deity were 
Moloch snuffing up the fumes of carnage, or 


have professed to | 82 African fetiche daubed over with mud and 


gore by way of propitiation. If some of the 
figurative language of the Testament was bor- 


light enough to read by, say they need not | Towed from this idea of sacrifice, consider why 


beams. The world is fall of reflected light 


it was, Oh, votary of natural religion. It was 


the heavenly orb and from Christ. Their because "this was the established and universal 
nth 


y be a cloud between their minds and the 
yspring from on high—some prejndice—some 
apprehension, Prepossessing them against 
_and his religion may consequently seem in- 
or in some respect to the religion of nature, 


idea of paganism, that is, of natural religion.— 
Jesus and his apostles found it prevailing and 
the spontaneous sentiment of the human heart 
in its ignorance and weakness, that God was 
to be propitiated by the sheding of blood ; and 


it is because they mistake Christianity itself being Orientals they abounded in metaphor, 


the religion of nature. They may think they 
t the words of Christ, but they have drank 
iis prominent ideas with their mother’s milk. 


ey have grown up within the hearing of his} tongue. 
cactions, the impalpable breathings of his| country. 


and their metaphors were naturally derived from 
the habits and expressions they found prevailing 
about them. These constituted their vernacular 
They spoke the language of their 
It is your mild and humane religion 


rit, and they suppose they owe them allto| of nature that is responsible for all this talk of 


ure. The Gospel does not seem to them 
pted to produce such beneficent fruits, be- 
se some unworthy adjanct has offended them 
Alas, it is true, 


what they call the Gospel. 


blood. 

But now then it may be asked why the reli- 
gion of nature as professed among us does not 
breath blood and terror? I shall rejoice to tell. 


, most lovely face of the favorite daughter of | It is because Christian civilisation throws its light 
d has too often been made to wear a hideous| and balm around us. The air is brighter and also 


sk 


softer. There is more knowledge and there is 


What is the offensive adjunct What probab-| more love than there was before Christ or is now 


s the dark and gloomy or terrifying idea asso-| in Africa ard heathen Asia. 


ted by the undiseriminating, whether Chris- 
or Deist, with revelation? It will surprise 

lovers of the gentle and amiable religien of 
ure, as they fondly dream about it when they 
ish such epithets--those who think it preach- 
only what sweet flowers and blue skies and 


d zephyis, and the placid and beautiful phe- seemed angry with him often. 


We understand 
nature better. Wecan explain its terrible and 
devastating phenomena consistently with divine 
benevolence, and therefure we more distinctly 
love the God of nature. The savage could not 
read as we do the voleano, the earthquake, the 
tempest, thunder and lightning. Nature’s God 
What wonder if 


nena of nature can teach—it will surprise| in the roar and zonvulsion of the elements the un- 


m to hear that all the shocking doctrines ful- 


philosophical barbarian, deemed that God was 


nated so offensively to them in Christian| cruel, and therefore would be pleased by a cruel 
jiches, 80 called, are doctrines of natural re-| rite, and so he smeared his idol with the blood 


on, if they be doctrines founded in truth at all. 
ristanity has nothing shocking in it, nothing 
rming at allin its essence and peculiarity.— 
mission is wholly asaving one. Its author's 
e isasynonym for Saviour Its special 
ect is to save from the horrors threatened by 
ural religion. Its a rescuer not a condemner; 
gether & Mercy-seat 
Vhat is it they are afraid of Whatdo they 
to? Hellt But did Christ build hell? was 
t pitef woe dag with the cross? Did the 
et breath of the Gospel kindle its flames? If 
e be any Hell, nature built it, not revelation. 
ture makes men wicked, not Jesus; and na- 
punishes them for it, not Jesus. There 
y be the gloomiest and direst hell frightened 
ginations ever dreamed under the nightmare 
iperstition, but if so, it existed before Jesus 
e,and all hehas todo with it is to save us 
it. He is its most determined enemy. No 
versalist ever hated hell as Jesus Christ did. 
uffoon scoffer ever fought against the idea, 
» did against the reality. ©The Deist’s God 
iture must have laid its foundations, if they 
sid. His ingenuity must have contrived its 
rs. He must have decreed its shrieks of 
y. We never read that the Saviour caus ed 
pang of suffering. 
jut it is said, he first taught that there was 
nment for sin? No indeed, no such priori- 
Nature has taught every human heart 
ever beat this doctrine ages before Cirist’s 
was breathed. Your mild unpunishing 
ire has taught it before now to each one of 
lhe realities of life are its stern, quick-com- 
There is no jot of scepticism on 
point. Your idolized nature causes all the 
1 sorrow and pain. 
physician came. 
ind it is nature too—the natural timidity and 
orse of men—that in every quarter of the 
ve has suggested a fearful looking for of judg- 
', and painted to the fancy those direful woes 
stoaward. The Bible for an Onental book 
singularly deficient in vivid and graphic pic- 
es on the subject. The theologies of other 
ental regions, which establish no claim to be 
sidered Revelation, much more aboond in 
terrific delineations. They are purely the 
np\ings of natural religion in all unphilosoph- 
states of society. The natural theologies of 
the nations of Asia—and some of them not 
hout a considerable degree of enlightenment 
—are more cruel than the most truculent fan- 
{any fanatic, with Calvin sitting like an in- 


Messiahs. 


You were sick before 


us on his breast, has ever made the Word of 


1. They are not satisfied with one Hell.— 
at would be little. There are scores of them 
‘ding to the tender mercies of the teachings 
nese philosophers of nature—scores of them 
ve successively endured, each exceeding the 
tin the ingeauity of its tortures. There are 
fancy. Guilty consciences and 
tied imaginations without the sure word of 
‘to guide and control them, are like wild 
‘es in a fright without acurb, 
nh. 

Chen there are other dark doctrines we identi- 
vith Christianity which belongs much more 


nlic ° ° 
liarly to nataral telig ion. 
clion, 


hounds to 


Nothing stops 


Predestination, 
‘, Reprobation, Necessity, the nonfree- 
n of the will, these belong to metaphysics 
er than to ‘ligion. They have been discus- 
‘and maintained “henever metaphysics have 


en studied. Ancien vhilosophical systems of 
remotest India, which hiv. been brought to 


t of late years, contain all thus with all the 
tulties and complications and Tefinewonts of the 
*t acute transcendentalism. They ee mw 
usements and gymnastics of speculative Minds 
‘er any religion. Aristotle preached them as 
minently as{Augustin, and Augustin as point- 
y as Calvin, and hundreds of years before ei- 
‘of the three the Brahmins were tugging at 
‘\ with just about as much success in mak- 
“vy thing of them, reconcilable in their con- 
“Coriness or of useful application to life.— 
‘ have no relation to moral practice, none to 
Chet pe pape are not of the essence 
MOug panes ual cee cia ad 
ting, whether infth elie i wh ve oe 
suena ! © pulpit or in the logician’s 
eine and in either case they are argu- 
shins —_ mainly from natural reason. The 
« K — not in metaphysics. The Apostle 
we a fatalist was somewhat imbu- 
rs, sey the Jewish schools of phil- 
tl —~neve, eal never made them the Gos- 
ew revelation sented them asa part of the 


Ot th 
en 48 10 the doctrine of Atonement, is 


of bulls and goats and human victims? We 
know better now. The darkness never shall be 
again as it has been ; and therefore the religion 
of nature never will be again the trembling bru- 
tal superstition ithas been. But it should never 
be ungratefully forgotten that it is Christianity 
has brightened the light of all our science. We 
need not argue out its natural tendencies to this 
en'ightenment. We need not unravel the tissue 
of causesand effects. We need only open our 
eyes and see twat the civilized and scientific 
countries are the Christian countries. 

Yes we have now got a light thrown over na- 
ture, by which we can read all over it the signa- 
tures of a Creator’s love. 

We can take ovr tranquil walk amidst his 
works undisturbed by fears of God o1 man, and 





adore goodness in the sunshine or in the storm 
alike, amid roses and verdure or hurricane and 
frosts. But once more, it is Christianity that 
makes our walk safe from the terrors of super- 
stition and the assassin’s knife. It is Christian- 
ity that so emblazons to our admiration all the 
beauties and sublimities of sky and earth, and 
shows us the smiles ofa Father's face behind the 
blackest cloud with which nature threatens.— 
Christianity—the costly Mercy-seat of God—it 





Christian’s eye, resplendent with displays of in- 


finite love. H. G.£. 


A CORRECTION. 

Your correspondent in the last week’s paper, 
is in an error, in his remarks respecting the 
“ Revere House,’’ and so far as it respects the 
resignation of Francis Jackson, Esq. and myself, 
members of the Mechanic Association (who are 
the owners of that hotel.) It is true that Mr. 
J. withdrew from the Association, on account of 
the ‘ Revere House’ having a‘ Bar’ for the sale 
of intoxicating drink, being unwilling to have 
any interest in a ‘ Charitable Association,’ who 
are the owners of a splendid establishment, the 
example and influence of which (as conducted,) 
is at war with a cause of charity, humanity and 
good-will to all mankind, | mean the * Temper- 
ance Reform.’ I have contsnued in the Associ- 
ation, with friends who agree with me, in the 
cherished hope that something may be done to 
place the ‘ Association’ and their ‘ Hotel’ in a 
position honorable to them, and the gentleman 

who conducts it. Something has already been 
done, for at the last quarterly meeting, (in July) 
a vote offered by the Hon. S. Fairbanks was 
adopted, requesting the ‘*Government of the 
Mechanics’ Association’’ to inquire into the 
subject of the * Bar’ and ‘ any violation of the 
Statute of the Communwealth’ at the Revere 
House, and ‘‘ that they shall take such immedi- 
“ate action in the matter, as they may deem 
‘* most advisable fur the honor, as well as for 
‘* the interest of the Association, and report at 
‘‘the next quarterly meeting.’’ Let us then 
hope that the *‘ false position,’ in which the me- 
chanics of Boston are placed on thia subject, 
will be removed, and then the ‘ Revere House’ 
will be worthy the honored name it bears; ard 
Mr. Stevens, the able conductor of the Hotel, if 
he does not make money, will, it is believed, 
not only find his pecuniary gains not diminish- 
ed, but will enjoy (what is far better than mon- 
ey,) the high satisfaction of keeping one of the 
first class hotels, without any ‘ Bar’ to the en- 
joyment of his success. Moses Grant. 
July 23, 1849. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

People’s Journal, part 42. Howitt’s, part 30. 
Messrs. Crosby & Nichols will show those 
who call upon them a very superior publication 
in the July number of this periodical. There 
*te five illustrated chapters on Paris. The en- 
a of Old Mortality is a sunshine into the 
®art. The publishers announce a New Series 


toc : i 
ommence with the August number, with new 
type and other improvements. 





—_——. 


The Histor of En land : é 
Cesar ois a dicatior™ the invasion of Julius 


: 5 of James the Second 
1688. By Davia Hur > neers 
with the author’s last a A a edition, 


re 
ments. To which is pielined a. 


his life, written by himself, 

1849.—pp. 483. 12 mo. 

This work is to be issued in six volumes, se 
arately, at intervals of about a month, in sntiheth 
style with the same publishers’ edition of Mac- 
aulay. It is avery handsome, neat, readable 
cheap edition. Hume is a classic, and will re. 
main so ag long as English literature shall be 
studied. Not always just, or fair, or accurate, 
or thorough, and, what is a greater disqualifica- 








ing can surpass the characters, which are drawn 
up at the close of his chapters. They are in 


to the enterprizing publishers through Messrs. 
Munroe & Co., from whom we have received 
our copy of volume first, and wish them great 
success, 


Addresses at the Inauguration of Jared Sparks, L 


day, June 20, 1849, Cambridge : 


uablished by 
John Bartlett. 1849. 


sixty pages. 





templated establishment of a Sunday School Ga- 
zette, in Worcester. 
periodical in our families. 
plied by the Gazette issued in the name of the 


has some deficiencies. We know not where wr 
more confidence than to our friends at Worcester— 


and we earnestly hope and confidently anticipate 
their success. 





THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION AND 
REV. DR. PIERCE. 


At a Jate meeting of this body, the following 
letter was communicated from their Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Pierce :— 


To the Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers. 


My Betoven Breraren: It having pleased 
my merciful Disposer to ‘weaken my strength 
in the way,’’ and to give evident indications 
that “the time of my departme is at hand,”’ | 
hereby resign the office of Moderator of your 
body, to which I was elected on 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1543. 

Chis office, for the last fifty years and up- 
wards, has been sustained by— 

1. Rev. Simeon Howard, D. D., to August, 1804. 17 years. 
Il. Rev. Samuel West, D. D., to April, 1808...4 “ 
Ill. Rev. John Lathrop, D. D., to January, 1816.8 “* 
IV. Rev. Eliphalet Porter, D. D., to Dee’r, 1633 18 “ 

V. Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D.,Oct. 1836.3 “ 
VI. Rev. Thomas Gray, D. D., November, 1843.7 “ 
VII. Rev. John Pierce, July, 1849. .......-.6 * 

Since my connexion with the Association, I 
have officiated, as Moderator, either ex officio 
or pro tem., 198 times. 1 have attended 795 
meetings of the Association. I have attended 
1874 Thursday Lectures. I have preached the 
Thursday Lecture 100 times ; and have assisted 
38 times. 

‘And now, dear brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them who are sanctified,’’ ever im- 
ploring the best of Heaven’s blessings upon you, 
‘*with whom I have taken sweet counsel togeth- 
er, and gone to the house of God in company,’ 
aa well as been associated in so many other 
nameless projects for the promotion of good, 
and the prevention of evil. Joun Pigrce. 


To the above communication an answer. to- 
gether with the following note enclosing it, was 
addressed by the Committee :-— 


Boston, July 16, 1849. 


Dear Sir: Ata stated meeting of the Bos- 
ton Association, July 9ih, your letter of resigna- 
tion was,on motion of Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, 
committed tw three of your brethren to prepare 
a suitaole reply.—Accordingly, at a special 
| meeting of the same body, at Cambridge, this 
| day, immediately before the anvual meeting of 
| the Alumni of the Divinity School, the follow- 
ing reply was submitted for their approval. It 
was unanimously accepted, and ordered to be 
entered on the Records of the Association. I 
have much pleasure, in behalf of the Committee, 
in presenting it te you; and 








Ww d affecti regards 
makes the whole universe a Mercy-seat to the | th mont Se ond alpotionnte sag ’ 


am yours, truly. 
Francis Parkman. 


Boston, July 12, 1849. 
To the Rev. Dr. Pierce : 
Dear Sir: 


line, on Monday last, at the house of your col- 
league, received your Jetter,in which you re- 
sign your office as their Moderatur, and affection- 
ately commend them to the blessing of God. 

In accepting your resignation, we only yield 
ourselves to the necessity, which a wise Provi- 
dence seems to itapose, while we sympathize in 
the infirmities, which after a ministry of more 
than half a century have been appointed you: 
and we recall with lively sensibility the rela- 
tions which have so long and eo happily united 
us. 

As members of the Boston Association we 
gratefully acknowledge, that we have known in 
a peculiar sense ‘thow good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
Ours has been a relation, in which, to a degree, 
we believe, unusual in ecclesiastical bodies, per- 
sonal independence has been combined with 
intimate fellowship ; freedom of individual opin- 
ion with deference to one another's judgment, 
sympathy ic one another's labors, and joy in 
each other’s usefulness. 

To the satisfactions of such an union, you, 
dear sir, have ever largely contributed. By the 
frankness and cordiality of your imtercourse, 
j}alike with the elder and ihe younger; by your 
hearty ‘‘love of the brethren ;” by your knowl 
edge and faithful memory preserving for us the 
history of the past and the recorded wisdom of 
the Fathers, you have been to us at once a coun- 
sellor and a brother. 

It is also your happiness, that through the 
length of days that has been permitted you, you 
have been associated in the same relations with 
many of the honored members of our profession, 
who have gone before us, whose gifts and ser- 
vices it has been your chosen satisfaction to re- 
cord and cherish. In the names of the honored 
individuals, whom you designate as your pre- 
decessuis in the office you resign, we recognize 
those who have bequeathed to us a precious 
legacy in their characters and lives. With these 
and with others, our fathers and brethren, who 
have finished their course and have entered upon 
their joy, it will be your happiness ere long to 
be re-united. We congratulate you on the 
serenity and hope with which, in your declining 
days, you can look back upon the past and anti- 
cipate the solemn realities of the future: and 
cordially reciprocating your kind wishes and 
prayers for ourselves, we are, dear sit, 

With affectionate respect, 
Your friends and brethren in 
the bonds of acommon faith, 





of the 
Association. 


izkA S. GANNETT, 
Samuet K. Loturop, 


Francis PARKMAN, Committee 











The Britihs Crown presents to 952 benefices ; 
archbishops and bishops to 1,248; ecclesias- 
tical corporation to 767; dignitaries to 1851 ; 
colleges to 721 ; private patrons to 5,096. 





Fore1GN News. The Caledonia arrived in 
Boston Harbor on Saturday last, and the Europa 
which arrived at Halifax last Tuesday evening, has 
telegraphed her news in season for the Boston 
morning papers of Thursday. Rome has actually 
fallen into the hands of the French. Hangary 1s 
still vigorous in the defence of her freedom. 


SoRRoW AND HEROISM on THE SEA. The 
Europa, on her homeward voyage, in Lat. 54. 49, 
and Lon, 23. 80,-—seven hundred miles to west- 
ward of Cape Clear, going at the rate of 12 knots 
an hour, strack the Charles Bartlett amidships, ma- 
king a breach into which the water poured like a 





mill-race, and the unfortanate bark sunk with a luss 


literatore what Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portraits 
are in painting. We return our compliments 


Mr. Bartlett presents these valuable addresses 
to the public ina very handsome pamphlet of | vating class of the Divinity School, Cambridge, 


ccf See our advertising columes for the con- 


There is a demand for such a 
It has been hitherto sap- 


American Sunday School Union—which howeve 


The Boston Association of Con- | ———— ss — 
gregational Minieters, at their meeting in Brook- | 


tion, a rejecter of Christianity, he nevertheless | of 134 lives. The Europa succeeded in saving 43. 
takes enlarged and philosophical views, and | Captain R. B. Forbes of Milton, who was passen- 
employs a clear, attractive, classic style. Noth-| ger on board the steamer, showed characteristic 


self-forgetfulness in catching at &@ rope and casting 
himself into the sea to save the drowning. The 
Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society present- 
ed him,on his arrival, with a gold medal,in testimo- 
mony of edmiration of his conduct on that occa- 
sion. 





UP We observe, in the Manchester Messen- 
ger, an appropriate and spirited discourse de- 
livered in that place, Sunday preceding July 


L. D., as President of Harvard College, Wednes- | 4th, by Rev. A. B. Fuller on the Dangers and 


Duties of American citizens. 





DP Mr. Aveustus Wovpsury, of the grad- 


1849, will be ordained Pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, Concord, N. H., on Wednesday, Au- 
gust Ist. Sermon by Rev. A. P. Peabody. 


(G Rev. Mr. Hunroon has received and ac- 
cepted a call to the Church in Marblehead, for- 
merly under the pastoral care of the late Rev. 
John Bartlett. 





jC Through the prevalence of the cholera in 


could look for such a periodical as we need, with | montreal, Mr, Silsbee, whose health was not good, 


his friends there felt ita duty to urge away, and 
the church is closed for the present. 





ic} Rev. C. Brooks is preaching forthe season 
at Greenfield, Mass. 





ic Rev. Herman Snow is preaching with good 
encouragement at Belvidere and Rockport, illinois. 





Ic? By inadvertence in last week’s paper, 
“Gore” Hall was put for Harvard Hall. 





{tG- AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
The following vote having been repealed, viz 
‘that every member of the Association be enti- 
tled to one copy of every ‘Tract of the first and second 
series, published by the Association, during the year 
for wluch his subscription is entered—the following 
resolution, adopted July 20, is hereby published by or- 
der of the Executive Committee for the information 
of the friends of the Association. 
« Every religious society or auxiliary of this Asso- 
ciation, or individual contributing annually to its funds, 
shall be entitled to receive one copy of each of the 
Tracts or books published during the year for every 
dollar so contributed.” F. W. HOLLAND, Sec. 
July 25, 1849. 

ti july 28 


§GTHE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its next meeting on Tuesday, July 31, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. at the house of Rev. W. A. 
Whitwell, in Wilton, N. H. 

A. A. LIVERMORE, Scribe. 
july 28 





§G-THE SABBATH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
in connection with the Cheshire Pastoral Association 
will bold its semi-annual meeting in the Unitarian 
Meetinghouse in Wilton on Tuesday, July 31, at 2 
P.M. Report, Address, and Remarks 

JOHN 8. BROWN, Secretary. 
july 28 
{>THE FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will meet at the house of the subscriber in 
Deerfield, on Monvay, Aug 13th, at 4 o’clock P. M. 

JOHN PF. MOORS, Scribe. 

Deerfield, July 20th, 1849. 








MARRIAGES. 


In Quincy, Sth inst, by Rev. Mr. Lunt, Mr. Edward 
Capen of Boston, to Miss Ann Augusta Savil of Quin- 
cy. 


DEATHS. 





In Keene, July 17, Anne Eliza, wife of Hon. Samu- 
el Dinsmore, Governor of New Hampshire, and daugh- 
ter of Consul Jarvis, of Weathersfield, Vt., 31. 

At the West Point Academy, July 17, of dysentery, 
William S. Brazer, son of the late Rev. Dc. Brazer, of 
Salem, 23. 


In Albany, Hermanus Bleeker—formerly a member 
of Congress, and United States Charge to the Hague. 
In Auburn, N. Y., Mrs. Hannah B. Walcott, wife 
of Rev. Jeremiah Walcott, Principal of a Young La- 
dy’s Seminary in that city. 

In St. Louis, July 11, of cholera, Hardage Lane, 
M.D. Dr. Lane was one of the oldest settlers of St. 
Louis—a true gentleman of the old school, and has 
long stood at the head of hie profession in that city. 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, NO. 272—124 cents 
ACONTENTS:— 
1. Marie Antoinette—For the Living Age. 
2. A Residence at Sierra Leone,—by a Lady—Ex- 
aminer, 
3. Visit to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon—Spectator. 
4. Ornithological Ramb'es ia Sussex —Spectator. 
5. Retirement of Jenny Lind—Tait’s Magazine. 
6. DeFoe’s History of the Plague—Retrospective 
Review. 
7. Paying an old Debt—Transcript. 
8. Honors to Dr. Jackson, the Ether Discoverer— 
Daily Advertiser. 
9. Ecropean Turmott.—New French Emperor; 
Rome; Europe; Why does Russia Interfere; German 
Unity and Prussian King; War in Hungary; France 
and Rome. 
With Suort ARTICLES. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LIT- 
‘ELL & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
streets. july 28. 


THE CHEAP RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. 
N order to meet a demand which is said to exist 
among us for cheap editions of religious books, the 
subscribers propose publishing a series to be called The 
Cheap Religious Library. This Library will comprise 
voluines of Sermons, books Devotional, and Consola- 
tory, volumes of Sacred Poetry, and Biography. 

The limited sale of Unitarian publications being said 
by some to be solely owing to their high price, we in- 
tend to test the truth of this statement by selling the 
volumes of this Series ata rate so low as to forma 
new era iu the publication of books of this class. 

The first volume is now in course of preparation for 
the press. Each work will be neatly, strongly, and 
uniformly bound. CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
July 28. 111 Washington st. 





MARTINEAU’S DISCOURSES. 


NDEAVORS after the Christian Life, (secoud se- 

ries) by Rev. James Martineau, l2mo. 
** One of the most interesting, attractive, and most 
valualle series of essays which the literature of Christ- 
ianity has received from priest or layman for many a 
ear.’’—London Citizen. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 
Washington opposite School st. july 28 





A NEW PEACE DOCUMENT. 


HE Soldier’s Progress, pourtrayed in six tableaux, 
exhibiting some of the horrors of War, with a fev: 
words on Peace and war by Elihu Burritt, London. 
This day ree’d by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
July 28. 111 Washington st. 





PEOPLE’S JOURNAL FOR JULY. 


EOPLE’S and Howitt’s Journals for July, illustra- 
ted with 21 engravings. 2,50 a year. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS. 111 Washington st. 

July 28. 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS have in press, and will 
publish immediately, The Stars and the Earth, or 
Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity, from the 
3d London edition, 111 Washington st. July 28. 


THE MARRIAGE OFFERING ILLUS- 


TRATED. 
Bepengeid & NICHOLS publish this day a new edi- 
tion of Mr. Livermore’s Marriage Offering, illus- 
trated with a beautifully engraved title page, and also 
with an engraving representing the **Golden Wedding” 
in the ** Neighbors,” designed by Billings, and en- 
graved on steel by Andrews. 
The publishers have confidence in recommending 
this book as the most appropriate, a3 well as one of the 
most elegant books for a wedding gift that has been of- 
fered at any time. 111 Washington st. July 21. 











SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER, 


Fe informed that a few complete setts of the Ath 
series have been put up in handsome binding. 
Those having the seriea, vr any part of it, can ex- 
change their numbers for bonnd vols., on paying the 
low paice of 25cts. per vol., and any missing nuwnbers 
or vols. will be supplied at a low rate. CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 

N. B. The same style of binding will be continued 
infall future vols. July 21. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL GAZETTE. 


children of our Sunday Schools. 


nual meeting, June 26, at Dr. Allen’s church in North- 
borough, that Society voted to establish such a newspa- 
per for children, and directed its Publishing Committee 
to begin its publication. 


Worcester. The Committee and the publishersy hope 
to establish a child’s paper which shall be attractive 
and profitable to the children, and an assistance in the 
efforts of parents and teachers. Their plans will be 
fully stated in the first number. 

he annual volume will consist of twenty-five num- 
bers. The subscription, when copies are sent in par- 
cels to Sunday Schools, will be twenty-five cents a 
year. 

Ministers, superintendents, teachers and others in- 
terested are invited to send for specimen numbers to 
A. HUTCHINSON & CO., Worcester, Mass. 

July 21. 


a 





‘ ONDON ENCYCLOPGCEDIA, or Universal Dic- 

4 tionary of Science, Art, Literature, and Practical 
Mechanics, comprising a popular view ot the present 
state of Knowledge, illustrated by a large number of 
engravings, complete in 22 vols, Svo, London. One 
copy for sale very low, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 





NEW BOOKS. 


AMES MUNROE & CO. have recently published 
the following: Friends in Council, a Series of 
Readings and Discourses Thereon. One volume, 16 
mo., price 75cts. Consolation for the Afflicted, edited 
by Rev. P. H. Greenleaf, 16 mo., 62cts. A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 12 mo., $1,25. 
Bowen’s New Guide to Bostom and Vieimity, with 
Maps, 18 mo., 25cts. A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, 
by Miss Plauche, 18 mo., 25cts. Stranger’s Guide 
Book to Mount Auburn Cemetery, 18 mo., 25cts. The 
Artist’s Married Life, by Albert Durer, 16 mo., 75cts. 
China, and the Chinese Empire, by Osmond Tiffany, 
Jr. Esq. 12 mo., in prep. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 
Washington, opposite School st. July 21. 


PROPRIETORS OF MOUNT AUBURN, 
ILL find at store of JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
The Stranger’s Guide Book, or Notes on Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, edited by an officer of the Corpo- 
ration; together with a full catalogue, for the use of 
Proprietors; with instructions as tb the purchase and 
care of Lots, etc., etc. One vol. 18 mo., with map, 
price 25cts—No. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
July 21. 


CAMBRIDGE REPOSITORY. 


HE General Repository and Review, edited by 
Andrews Norton, complete in 4 vols. One sett 
just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Wash- 
ington st. July 21. 








EVERY BISLE STUDENT SHOULD HAVE 


Craden’s Condensed Concordanee, 
TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


BY ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


A New and Condensed Edition, withan Intro- 
duction, by Rev. David King, L. L. D. 


Sixth thousand. Price in boards, $1,25; sheep, $1,50. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Those whuv have been acquainted with the various 
works of this kind now in use, wel] know that Cruden’s 
Concordance far excels all others. Yet we have in this 
edition of Cruden, the best made, better. That 1s, the 
present is better adapted to the purpose of a Concord- 
ance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the emis- 
sion of unuecessar’ explanations, and the contraction of 
quotations, &c.; itis better as a manual, and is better 
adapted by its price to the means of many who need and 
ought to possess such a work, than the former larger and 
expensive edition. (Boston Recorder. 


Ministers and students in theology will avail themselves 
of an indispeysable book of referenee, faruished them in 
a style of so much beauty and compactness, at so low a 
price. Toa Sabbath School Teacher, a good Concord- 
ance is as necessary as to a Pastor.. {[N. Y. Observer. 


We are happy to introduce this volume to our readers, 
and thank the Publishers for providing so invaluable a 
Work, atso reasonable a price. It will be worth the 
best efforts of the Sabbath School Teachers, and larger 
pupils, to make this a part, and, next to the Bible itself, 
the best part of the apparatus for preparing themselves 
for their Sabbath recitations. The condensation effected 
in this edition, leaves the book even more _perspicaous, 
}and a readier help than before. [Onrtsttal Mirror, Port- 
| land. 


We cannot see, but it isin all points, as valuable a 
bowk of reference for ministers and Bible students, as the 
larger edition. [Christian Reflector, Boston. 

All in the incomparable work of Cruden, that is essen- 
tial to a Concordance, is presented in a volume much re- 


duced both in size and price. (Christian Watchman, 
Boston. 





The uew condensed and cheap work prepared from the 
| Voluminous and costly one of Cruden, epportanely fills a 
| Chasm in our Biblical literature. The Work has been ex- 
| amined critically by several ministers and others, and 
|} Pronounced complete and accurate. [Baptist Record, 
| Philadelphia. : 


This is the very work of which we have long felt the 
|need. We obtained a copy of the Eaglish edition some 
time since, and wished so ve one would publish it; and 
we are mach pleased that its enterprising publishers can 
now furnish the studen: of the Bible, with a work he so 
much needs, at so cheap arate. [Advent Herald. 
Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
July 14 3t 59 Washingten 8t. 





SMITH & MELVIN’S 
PLAVORING EXTRACTS of Vanilla, Rose, 
Lemon, Bitter Almond or Peach, Orange, Nut 
meg, &e , &c., for flavoring Ices, Jellies, Pies, Pud- 
| dings, ¥c., prepared by ourselves ia the best manner 
| expressly for family use. Price 25 cents per bottle. 
| SMITH & MELVIN Apothecaries, 
Amory Hall, 325 Washington st., Boston. 





| PXHE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE. The Artist's 
Married Life; being that of Albert Durer, 16mo, 
| price 87cts cloth, gilt backs. 
This, verily is one of those ** books which are books” 
—one of Schefer’s charming romances, translated by 

Stodart; as a pleasing story, a picture of the past, and 
a lesson to young wives, the book is a treasure. ‘The 
enjoyment which any one should take in reading so in- 
genious a book as this cannot be got from extracts, 
however, and every one who has a relish for the purest 
ore of originality and thought, will make it a favorite 
of his Library, to be much read and leat, marked and 
prized .”’ 

Published and for sale by James Munroe & Co., No, 
134 Washington, opposite School street. 

July 14. 








CHURCH CHANDELIER FOR SALE, 


rPUE large “Cut Glass Chandelier” property of the 
Bulfinch Street Society, will be sold at a great 

bargain, it is of large size containing 30 lights, in per- 
fect order with superior cord, weight, &c. 

Apply to J. FRANCIS KIMBALL, 

Clerk of B. 8S. Society, 
No 8 Court Street. 
Boston, June 30, 1849. Bt 





PREPARATORY 
AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 


LADIES’ CALISTHENCGEUM, 
—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 

For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 

To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2 

Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion oftheir daughters are respectfully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, from 9 to 11 0’ clock, 

A, M., at No. 339 Washington Strea, 5 doors Sout 

of West Street. 


sept30 istf F. L. CAPEN, 





TO COUNTRY TRADERS. 


10 bales Liquorice Root, 
‘artar, 1,000 Ibs plasters, various, 
20 * prime Castor Oil, 500 doz Black Ink, 

20 * Alcohol, 50 per cent, | 200 Eng. Iron Mortars, 

§6 bales India Senna, 8 crates Gallipots, various, 

6 bbls Alexa. do, 2000 Ibs Arrow Root, 

10 * Flor. Sulphur, 50 boxes Castile Soap, 

6 “ cases Cassia Buds, 50 kegs sup. carb. Soda, 
20 “ Rhubarb Root, 100 lbs Eng. Iodine, 

10 bbls Ret’d Camphor, 50 tbs “* Hyd potas., 
25 boxes Bay Waters, 20 gro. Indian Veg. Pills, 

5 bales Sponges, 20 ‘** Brandreth’s do., 
1000 Ibs Slippery Elm Bark, | 10,000 Ibs Lozenges, various 
25 bls Glauber’s Salts, 300 oz Sulphate Quinine, 

20 “Epsom do, 100 boxes Gum Arabic Drops 
10 cases Liquorice paste, 10 cases Magnesia, 

20 bales Corks, various, 
together with a general assortment of Drugs, Medi- 
cines, Chemicals, Perfumery, &c., for sale cheap, for 
cash or credit, by the subscribers. 

*,* We are giving particular attention to the prepa- 
ration of pure and select powders of the various medi- 
cinal drugs, which we intend to keep ready for sale, in 
bulk, so that customers may be served with any quanti- 
ty desired, without expense of bottles or other ages. 

§G- Druggists and Country Merchants will do well 
to give usa call before making up their orders. 

BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


10 bls pure powdered cream 





A HUTCHINSON & CO., Worcester Mass. will 
publish on the 28th inst. the first number of the 
Sunday School Gazette, a Journal intended for the 


| MOREY’S]J 
COLD SALT WATER BATdHS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


This Journal is undertaken under the direction of | W£8tTeRs Avenue, (Mitt Dam,) Rear or THE 
the Worcester County 8. School Society At its an- 


Neu Brick Block. 
HIS celebrated Establishment havi —— 
T thurough repairs, is opened for pigs Fag he 
Cold Shower and Swimming BATH, haa been removed 


2 , n hree hundred feet further i ve 
This Committee consists of Rev. W. Gilbert of | 0° ‘Wo oF three. : nto wa 
Harvard; Rev. E. E. Hale and Albert Tolman Eagq., of ter, which at all times is pure and abundant. La- 


dies’ Baths are entirely removed from thuse of the 
Gentlemen, and are provided with Female Attendants. 
_ Anvalids and Children will receive particular atten- 
tion. 

TERMs.—SEason TickETS.—$4,00, or 12 Tick- 
ets for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 
Additional rooms have been added, with Fleetin 
Shower Baths, put up in the most approved style. Al- 
so, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times be 

found perfectly dry and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved 
the prices have been somewhat . 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully 
invited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 

july7 tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





DRS. ROGERS & CARTEE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
OFFICES NOS. 68 AND 85 MAIN STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN. 


D—D® Z. ROGERS respectfully announces, that in 
consequence of the continued increase of his busi- 
ness, he has formed a connexion with C. SOULE 
CARTEE, M. D. a gentleman long and favorably 
known in our community, whose previous knowledge 
ot Dentistry, mechanical skill, and Medical education, 
render him an efficient acquisition to the profession of 
this city. 

Having fitted up our Offices and Laboratory with 
convenient Instruments and A waratus, we are now 
ready to perform all operations in the various depart- 
ments of Dental Art and Science :; such as— 

The PRESERVATION of the natural teeth, if possible, 
by filling, cleansing, &c.;— 

Their ExTRacTION, (without pain, if desired,) 
when past recovery ;— 

The 1nseRTION of artificial mineral teeth, singly, 
in partial, or in whole sets, on gold plate, afier the 
most approved methods ;— 

The management of DENTITION in children ;—to- 
gether with 

The treatment of DISEASES, MAL-FORMATIONS, 
and INJURIES of the mouth. 

The materials we use are of the first quality; and we 
intend the mechanical execution of our work shall equal 
the best in the country. 

As we manufacture the INCORRUPTIBLE MIN- 
ERAL TEETH, we are enabled to suit each particu- 
lar case with great certainty. 

We confidently assure our patients, that they shall 
receive at our hands, THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in Mechanical and Surgical 
Dentistry, as we shall use all honorable means to avail 
ourselves of them. 

Our frieads will please bear us in remembrance. 
july7 





A NEW HYMN BOOK. 


YMNS for the Sanctuary, compiled by a Commit- 
tee of the West Boston Society. 
Copies furnished for examination. 


Published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
june30 111 Washington st. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SPECIAL 
SALE OF STOCK, 
In Milk Street, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO 
Wholesale Prices,’ ‘Auction Prices,” 
OR THE 
“COST OF IMPORTATION.” 
Bpyrerie beeps MUST BE MET, by a reasona- 
ble reductiou in prices, if possible, but SUCCESS- 
FULLY, at any rate. We have accordingly 
MARKED DOWN THE PRICES 
OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
Shawls, Dress Silks, 
MANTILLAS, 
VISITES, SACKS, 


and afl other Goods, now ia store, and will sell the 
same with special reference to the wishes and expecta- 
tions of purchasers, as regards the PRICES. This 


sale will include a 


lis2s 





Large Wholesale 
AND A 
LARGE RETAIL STOCK, 
THROWN INTO 
One Grand Assortment, 
giving the Ladies a selection from the LARGEST and 
MOST PERFECT VARIETY of Shawls,Silk Goods, 


&c., ever witnessed in Boston. It must be remember- 
ed that this is a sale 





an@ Saw 

NEW GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 
including such articles as CRAPE SHAWLS, PALM 
LEAF Small Figured SHAWLS; the latest styles of 
VISITES, SACKS and MANTILLAS; CAMELE- 


ON SILKS, in the choicest combination of colors; and 
other 


Scarce Styles of Goods, 


now in great demand, and of course not to be found in 
any of the old stocks. 

The reputation for selling RICH GOODS at eatra- 
ordinary bargains, was firmly established by our great 
annual sales of 1848 and ’49, and it will be sustained 
on this occasion, AT ANY SACRIFICE, 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, 


may26 65tis A few steps from Washington st. 





SUMMER RETREAT AND FAMILY SCHOOL. 


HE residence of the late Dea. J. Sutuivan, 
(Germantown,) Quincy, will be open for the re- 
ception of Boarders the coming season. 

The location is particularly favorable for the health- 
ful recreation of children, or invalids seeking the bene- 
fits of sea air and bathing, without the excitements 
commonly connected with public watering places. — 
Several individuals, or a few small families can be ac- 
commodated. Engagements may be made immediately, 
and the rooms will be ready to be occupied from the 
first of May till October. 


The Famity Boarpine ScuHoor in operation 
there for several years past, will be continued for a 
limited number of children, who may receive instruc- 
tion in Music, Drawing, Painting, and other common 
and higher branches, as formerly. Board for scholars, 
and instruction in English studies, $2 50 per week.— 
Additional charge for Music and other branches. 

Daily communication with Boston by Stage and 
Railroad. 

Information concerning the location, &c., may be ob- 
tained of Mr. J. W. Suttivan, 23 Long Wharf; of 

Sapt. T. V. Sutcivan, 3 Sewall Place; and of Mr. 
Wa. Biake, 47 Allen Street, Boston. 

Application may be addressed to Misses SULLI- 

VAN, Quincy, Mass, 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. Wittiam Hacur, 
Dr. GeorGe C. SHartuck, ? Boston. 
Dea. S. G. SHirLey. 5 


Rev. Wiit1am ALLEN, Quincy. 
Dr. J. Witb, Braintree. 


Germantown, April, 1849. 2tis june23 





ERIODICALS FOR JULY. Eclectic Magazine; 
Hunt’s Merchants Magazine; North American Re- 
view; Knickerbocker; Biblical Repository; Christ- 
ian Examiner; Journal of Medical Science, &c. Just 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
July 14. 111 Washington st. 





A SMITH & MELVIN, 825 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to the prescripta of Physi- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy , and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 





) Papican goa! OF HARVARD COLLEGE. Ail per- 
sons, having books belonging to this Library, are 
requested to return them before or on Tuesday, the 18th 
instant. Books may be borrowed again on Monday 
morning, July 23d; and, during the vacation from that 
time till the first Monday in the following term (Sept- 
3d), the Library will be open every Monday ” 
visitors and for the delivery of books. » Re 
T. W. HARRIS, Librarian. 
Cambridge, June 9, 1849. 2is 


REMOVAL. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 
H iber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
ee ae ced te Ge’ Reinet of J.T. 
on st, et of basse — 
1 neath the O formerly occupi im 
vara mt be obtained the above Works in 8 vols, 
feodooesdly printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 








Francis, 128 Washi 








No. 90 and 92 Washington st. 


april28 epis2m 
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Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 





CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks. 
a DIRECTORS. 
ATTHEW Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 

Joun Hamrpen GLEDsTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman 

Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 

James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 

Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, ‘ 

Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 

David Riddall Roper, Esq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 

Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. © 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, +e M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq., M. D., Boston. 


SuRGEONS. 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuar.ton, Esq. 

Actuary—Joun Le Carprexaln, Esq. 
Agents at Boston.—Messrs. Wittiam HaLes and Samv- 
EL PaGe. 
Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re- 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 

The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body of 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GreaTeR advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. ef its profits 
in CASH, every THREE VEARS, at compound interest, wITH- 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no SECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss- 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Perrect security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 


dais MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 
WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid forfive years, on 
paying interest. 
Lirg Poticy Hoipers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium, and share in the first tlivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
rofits. 
‘ EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 
No CuarGe For Poticy, or medical examivation. 
No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 
Po.icy HoLpERs IN THE ALBION do not sink the amount 
of their premium, but the insared is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 
Low Premiums for short terms of life. 
Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 
A FAIR CONPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poli 
cies to the Company. 
The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases, to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited to examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 
Witiiam Haves, ? Agents to the Company 
SamMvueE. Pace. } for Boston and vicinity. 
june30 ly No. 5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 








EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 
Wor inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and ting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


they may entrust to his care. 
dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





LB wigs NOTICE. The personal attention of 
the subscriber, to the mechanical, surgical and 





curative departments of his profession, will be continued 
at his well known operating rooms, No. 266 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
tal operations of a high order, can obtain them upon 
honest and liberal terms. Whole and half sets of 
Mineral Teeth, perfect in their kind, will be furnished 
at various prices, and of different qualities, adapted to 
the mouth in the most easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
so, carious teeth filled with pure gold, on the most ap- 
proved Parisian method, and warranted, where the 
tooth is constitutionally good, for twenty-five years.— 
Teeth and roots will phe be removed without pain, un- 
der the influence of chloroform or ether, with perfect 
rafety and satisfaction to the patent. Other dental 
operations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
tion; visitors to the city, for dental operations, are re- 
spectfully invited to call at the subscribers rooms and 
examine some beautiful specimens of work. 
S. STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 

april28 6inis 





R:CEIYED FOR THE FOLLOWING EXRIODICALS 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
No. 20 State Street. 


Knickerbocker § 00 
Siliman’s Journal 7“ 500 
Science and Arts 
Daguerreoty pe —— 
o 


PicToRIAL MonTHuigs. 
London World of —_, 


ion 

London Art Union Jour- 
na JUVENILE. 

Graham’s Magazine 

Godey’s Lady’s Book 


3 

3 Merry’s Museum 
Columbian Magazine : 

2 


00 

00 

00} Parley’s Magazine 
Union Magazine 00} Youth’s Cabinet 
Ladies National Maga- 

zine 00 

Christian Parlor Maga- 

zine 2 00 

Ladies’ Garland 100 

Family Circle 100 

Sears’ Family Magazine 2 00 
*,.* Any two of theabove 

$3 00 


Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


MEDICAL. 


Braithwaite’s Retros- ; 150 
pect of Med. Science 
Medical Chirurgica! Re- 
view 300 
London Lancet 5 00 
Ranking’s Abstract 150 
Boston Medical = 3 00 
Surgical Journal 
British and Foreign 3 00| N- Y- Journal of Medi- 
Medico Chirurgicat ¢ cine 3 06 
London, Foreign, =? American Journal “ 5 
inbarg and West- Bh agg Soe gg 
minster, $3 00 each 
or for why ne . Medical Review } 3.00 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 
American (Whig) 
view 
Democratic 
North Americal 
Christies 
veces 
Uibiiethoes Sacra, Theo. 
M Quarterly 
The 19th Century 


Monthlies for $5 00. 


Reviews. 





Law. 
Law Library 10 00 
Law Reporter 200 
Library of Law and Equi- 
ty 70 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


London Pictorial Times 


Wt Pcow NN 
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only $2 per copy. GEO. G. CHANNING. 
b24 istf 


Lon. Illustrated News 
London Punch 
Farmers’ Library 
Horticulturist 
Horticultural Magazine 
Mechanics’ and English 
Magazine 
Howitt’s Journal 
People’s Journal 
Mothers’ Magazine 
Mothers’ Assistant 
Mass Common School 


RE.Iaiovus. 


Biblical Repository 
Christian Examiner 
Monthly Religious Mag. 
National Preacher 
New Englander 
Ladies’ Repository 


ee PCO 
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LITERARY. 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
Eclectic 
Living Age (weekly) 
Hunt’s Merchants’ 
a of Franklin Insti- 

ute 


Journal 
Fowler’s Phrenologi- 
cal Journal 
Edinburg 


All the principal Newspapers of the day. A 
discount made ue or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
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Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 














POETRY. 


For the Register. 
THE TWO BURIALS. 
BY EMILY E. Poor. 


It is an eve of loveliness in Mexico's fair land, 

The dark blue hills against the gold of yonder sunset stand; 

Sweet perfume from the orange groves is floating on the 
air, 

Acacias and wild lilacs—blue and golden flowers are there: 

On the crystal lakes are floating strange birds of brilliant 
dyes, 

Their various tints outrivaling yon rosy, changeful skies: 

The mournful voice of wild wood doves sounds from each 
feathery p Im 

And other birds in concert chant their mellow evening 
psalm. 


The giorious night is coming—the day is nearly spent, 

Its last red rays are flickering On Many & snowy tent— 

The white tents of New England lie scattered far around, 

Like foam on the dark blue billows, they dot the soft green 
ground. 

There is one on yonder hillock—apart from the rest— 
alone— 

And as the sunbeamsenter it, comes forth 8 low, sad moan: 

From the lips of the young it cometh, it cometh in dark 
despair, 

For he knows that death is hovering, in this warm, bright, 
foreign air. 





On his feverish couch he tosses, and his dark eye burns 
with light, 

Ashe gazes upon the sunset, the last that shall greet his 
sight— 

He thinks of his fair New Engiand, of his home by the 
dark blue sea, 

Of the golden sunset on its waves, its light on the old elm 
tree— 

His spirit wanders mid its seenes as in boyhood’s careless 
hours, 

And he roams with his only sister, and gathers the fair 
wild flowers. 

Oh! for one breeze from that rolling sea, to cool his burning 
brow, 

One breath from the violets in the vale, plucked by that 
sister now ! 


In vain ! in vain! young soldier, these yearnings for thy 
home— 
In vain the household band shall wait, the absent ne’er 
will come; 
No sister’s lily fingers play amid his raven curls, 
Nor wipe the death dew from his brow, the large white, 
beaded pearls: 
No kiss of love on his trembling lips, no clasp from his fa- 
ther’s hand, 
No mother, friend, or brother, by his dying couch shall 
stand— 
And yet not quite alone, is the young man left to die, 
One watched him night and morning, with love’s untiring 
eye: 


One of the dark despised race, from Afric’s burning shore 
Who'd played with him in boyhood amid the breaker's 
roar ; 
Not as a slave from Southern land, but a freeman from the 
North, 
To serve with right good will and free, he had come brave- 
ly forth ; 
And with a lewe as tender, as mother’s for her son, 
He watched eer his young master tll his earthly course 
we run. 
That 2) ing seidier in his tent om Aziec’s Durning plain, 
Suid to bis tithe fellewer, “bring me my steed again”— 
And seen withim that twilight tent, the steed he loved to 
ree 
Stwed gamng un Rim meurnfally, bes lowly couch beside - 
Bis thin, white lami im ed caress laid om that dowing 
mane, 
He murmured, “I lad thought with thee to ight on yonder 
piat 
When frst, is joy and gladness, exulting hope beat high, 
And I mounted im my hot, young blood, the warrior's life 
to try, 
1 dreamed of glory on the field, of victory in the glade, 
But now, I thank my God, no blood has stained that shi- 
ning blade. 


| tien 1s going backward instead of forwand. } 


| speech’’—that which at once 
| and delights the ear—that which requires no bel 


Thoughts on Education. 
ADDRESSED TO YOUNG WOMEN WHO 
ARE “FINISHING” 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


A friend told me, the other day, that he had 
been shocked to hear a girl of sixteen say in com- 
pany that she had finished her education. Not 
that he would have construed with severity the 
mere adoption of a conventional form of expres- 
sion, but that he observed in the young lady’s 
manner something which assured him that she 
accepted the phrase in fu!l force, and meant by it 
all that the words seemed to imply. 

Female education seems with some to have 
only a technical meaning:—to contemplate a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge acquired at school, 
with an addition, more or less considerable, de- 
rived from private instructers. The first includes 
a little Geography, principally that which may 
be learned from maps; aliite History—as much 
as is included in half a dozen compends used in 
schools; a lite Grammar, which requiring some 
abstraction is generally ‘*bated”’ by the scholar ; 
with a tolerable knowledge of Reading, Writing, 
and common Arithmetic, and a very slight smat- 
tering of Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, and per- 
haps Botany or Geology. If Mental and Moral 
Philosophy be on the list of studies, a young lady 
is in some danger of becoming masculine; if Al- 
gebra and Geometry, she must take care to keep 
it a secret. 

The addition is partly in the shape of languages; 
first Freneh, the language of the modistes; next 
{talian, rendered necessary by the use of fashion- 
able songs. Then come Music, Dancing, and 
possibly a little Drawing, though not ofien more 
than will suffice to copy in crayons a landscape 
a foot long, which has to be retouched by the 
teacher before it is fit for the portfolio. 

Now all these things are very well, as far as 
they go. Education should include them sll.— 
But does the young lady thus ‘*accumplished”’ 
know how to read! Of course she knows the 
sounds of words ; but can she read a scene in 
Shakespeare, or a chapter in the Bible, or even 
a paragraph from a newspaper, as it should be 





female life. What kings and queens and govern- 
ments have done, seems not necessarily important 
to the furnishing of a young women’s mind. But 
why is any knowledge important! Why have 
books been written! Why may not each age, 
and each family, and each person, go through life 
as if nobody élse had ever existed? Because, by 
this plan no accumulation of wisdom could ever 
be made; no examples or warning, beyond the 
little round of our personal experience or obser- 
vation, could have been brought to bear upon our 
lives. History is ‘‘philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample,” or what is more to our purpose, it offers 
experience without cost. Kings and queens are 
but men and women, endowed with passions like 
our own, and acting on 80 conspicuous a stage, 
that the workings and effects of these passions 
are rendered more striking than in private life 

Governments are subject to the laws of God and 
nature; and when they transgress these laws 
they suffer, as do individua's; and their suffer- 
ings are for the benefit of all who live, if they 
will iake the trouble to observe and reason.— 
Merely to know thata thing had been done, 
would be a trifle indeed, if it were possible for a 
sentient being to know a fact without drawing 
any deductions from it. But it is not, Whether 
consciously or not, we reason and conclude upon 
everything that presents itself to our minds.— 
When we read the Sife and the fate of Mary of 
Scotland,do we not in our own minds say, **W hat 
a pity she did—this or that!’” When we study 
the history of Charles I. of England, can we fail 
to see what were the e:ror’ which made him a 
bad rulerand a bad man! If westudy the char- 
acter of Washington, are we so taken up with 
following him through bis career, that our hearts 
do not glow and feel a noble expansion as we 
contemplate his virtues! And not only with re- 
gard to the broad distinction of virtue and vice 
—govd and bad—does the study of histery have 
its effect in the formation of our sentiments, but 
in those subtler and Jess palpable gradations be- 
tween right and wrong, which can hardly from 
their multitude be taught by express precept, ex- 
emplificatien in the case of others is of incalcu- 
lable value. The young may not perceive this 
influence, but it is irresistible. lis unsuspected 





read, in order to give pleasure as well as instruc- 
tion to the hearer! If she cannot—if she have 
not made this particular power the subject of | 
earnest study and effort, let her be sure she has | 
neglected an important part of her education.— | 
All music is gecd; but the ‘sweet music of | 
arouses the mind | 


| 
| 


strument but the due use and command of the 
organs God has given us; which asks no partico- | 
lar endowment in the musician, no particular taste | 





|} in the hearer—this is the music first in demand | 


for the family circle ; and af its acquirement be | 


deferred to the piano-forte or the harp, educa- | 


The geography which we acquire at school is | 
indispensable, certainly, but is 1 sufficien:' We | 


| learn the general appearance of countries on the | 
} map, the position of certain large isiands, the 


names of many bays and straiis. We even study 
the population sod possibly the latitude and lon- | 


| gitude of some of the principal cities, and recite 


them with tolerable precision in the class. And 
this is, perhaps, al] that can be expected for the 


us 


j time. But do we acquire an icterest in the study 


founded on its use! Have we dene anything but 
accept it as one part of the school rouune! Do 
we connect the knowledge thus acquired in any 
degree with the genera! business and enjoyment 
of lifet If we do, we shall never see the name 
ofa place for the first time without desiring to 


| know exacily where it may be found; we shall 
| not read in the newspaper an account of the open- 


| ing of a new branch of irade, the adventures of 


| an exploring expedition, the colonizing of an isl- 


} and in the South Seas, or the search afier a mis- 
sing commander,— without a desire immediately 
to seek out on the map the position of the points 


| named, and in the gazetteer all that is known 


Besr beck the steed, my faithful friend, to his old peaceful 
stall, 
And take the golden sword to deck my noble father’s hall.’ 
And, now, the soft and shadowy wings of grateful sleep 
came down 
And laid upon his weary lids, its dreamy, floating crown ; 
And when his faithful servant came to watch his parting 
breath, 
He foond that last, sweet slumber was the silent one of 
death. 
Not e’en in death he left him, but his pale dead form he bore 
Across the stormy Ocean, to his own dear, native shore 


And nig htly on his coffin did that man lie down to rest, 

And slept on that strange couch as sound as child onits 
mother's breast, 

To lull the sailors’ dark surmise, that death within the ship 

Rode there amidst the living; he thus stilied the murmar- 
ing lip ; 

For none among that hardy crew e’er deemed a man so bold, 

To sleep in quiet by the dead—not for uncounted gold ! 

We leave him on the ocean in his faithfal servant's care, 

And turn us to another scene—the death bed of the fair. 


The sister of the soldier lies on adowny couch of pain, 

And the fiat has gone forth that she must never rise sguin, 

But how diverse this closing scene from thal lone tent afar, 

Where her brother's young and buoyant life went out as a 
falling star. 

Slowly she'd faded, day by day, andnow around her stood 

The forms of all she loved the best, the faithful, true and 
good. 

Her father’s proud, majestic form bends o’er in speechless 
grief 

As. from this noble forest tree, drops off its greenest leaf. 


And mother, brother, weeping friends stood mournfully 
around 

Asrathlessly stern death the ties of tenderest love unbound; 

Her husband in deep anguish is kneeling by her side, 

And her heart goes back to England's halls, herself a happy 
bride; 

She looked around her pleasant room, and thought of hap- 
py hours 

That had flown within its precincts, when life was strewn 
with fowers— 

The pictures on the walls looked down, and spoke of joy- 
ous days, 

Eech corner echoing back again her children’s gladsome 
plays. 


Fair, young and radiant faces gleamed from out each little 
hur, 

And she listened for the pattering of their footsteps on the 
stair— 

They brought the dear young children to their mother’s dy- 
ing bed, 

Her pale, soft hand she fondly laid upon each little head—- 

Her large, dark eyes were beaming with all a mother’s love, 

Beyond expression tender-—s!! endearing words above— 

They seemed to say, my darlings, 1 fain with you would 
stay, 

My precious, little helpless ones, how can I go away ? 


It grieves my soul tosay farewell, beloved ones of my heart, 
From all the tender ties of earth with cold death to depart, 
But God will reunite us, when a few ahort years have flown; 
In ahome of deathless beauty, I shall meet again mine 
own ! 
The night of death is passing, the breaking day is nigh, 
Before its glorious brightness the dark, cold shadows fly. 
And e0 she passed away from earth, amid its tenderest ties, 
A ripened angel from our midst, ascended to the skies. 


And now s band have gathered within God's house of 
prayer, 

And she is lying in the midst, in her stil! beauty there— 

When mingling with the choral song, sound floats on the 
breeze 

Of martial dram in dirge like tones, and dies among the 
trees-— 

Anon it swells—-anon it dies, that sweet and solemn strain, 

The mourners know the parted ones on earth shal! meet 
again—- 

Sad parting ' sadder meeting ! together now they rest-—- 

The daughter in the quiet tom upon her mother’s breast: 


The brother fram that far-off land on a bright summer's day 

Was laid teside her slumbering form in batue’sdark array , 

With muffled drum and measured tread they bore him to 
the tomb, 

A jong and glittering file of men, their brows o’erhung with 
gloom ; 

They mourned his young life cast away, they mourned his 
dark sad fate, 

And was bot he the son of one, a glory of the State ? 

And in that throng of dazziing youth clad in their armor 
bright, 

Marched that dark servant with his steed, asad and touch- 
ing sight. 


The brother and the sister are laid away to sleep, 
Andmany hearts for their young lives sti}; in deep sadness 


weep ; 
The « is st useless within the peaceful stall 
The Selden sword is hanging sheathed upon the pictared 


The elm tree waves its branches before the open door, 
And the crested waves still roll their song upon the sandy 


But the brother and the sister like the sunset gleams have 
The morning and the evening still find them with the dead. 
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| about them. 
| our private store of books as a novel, and we shall 


An atlas will be as necessary among 


not advance far in life without having formed for 


ourselves a sort of mental chart, in which will be 
| laid down, ready for immediate use, the general 


aspect ol the face ofthe certh, with au sccum- 
panying commen‘ary, showing the climate, pro- 
duction, advantages and peculiarities of ali im- 


| portant points; first and clearest and best, these 
| of our own extensive country and its dependen- 
| cies. 


When we read history, it will be with a 
map at hand; and we shall not content ourselves 


| with the vague jumble which seemed to torment 


a lady of my acquaintance, who could never re-| 


member whether the Lexington at which the first 


revolutionary battle was fought was that in Mas- 
sachusetis, or its namesake in Kentucky, and 


| always wondered how it was that the troops 
| could get to Boston so speedily! 


We laugh at 
the ludicrous mistakes made by foraigners—even 
the English—with regard to the differen! portions 


lof our country; but mere vasiness Coes not eb- 


| title ws to attention. It is in truth as unparcona- 
blein an American young woman whe has **fin- 
ished her education,’’ not to know the exact po- 
sition of York and Birmingham, Kenilworth and 
Canterbury, as for an English girl to suppose that 
| we are fanned in summer by the breezes of the 
Cordilleras, o: that New York is within bait a 
day of New Orleans. Sie who learns geography 
intelligently and for its uses and ns pleasures, 
, will turn it to account in all these matters. Far 
| from regarding it as a mere school-study, she 
} will count it among the means of acquiring gen- 
| eral intelligence, and of guarding against that 
| sad barrenness of mind which is always at a less 
for interesting topics of conversation unless in 
| company witn those equally unfurnished. Asa 
preparation for travel, or of enjoying the travels 
of others, such a knowledge of geography 2s I 
| have attempted to indicate, is invaluable. For 
| this, the amount that we acquire at schoul is to 
| be considered merely the stepping-stone. The 
pleasure and advantage of continuing tne study 
can be appreciated only by those whu have been 
| induced to believe that,on leaving the *‘fiuish- 
| ing” school, this branch of knowledge deserved 
|a place among those which may have uses in af- 
| ter life. 
| History is another study sometimes ‘‘finished”’ 
jat school. I once knew a young man who, de- 
| sirous of improving himself, read assiduously, for 
|} an entire winter, the history of the Punic wars. 
| He appeared in the spring to be much gratified 
| on reviewing the amount of his |abers, but said 
| that somehow or other he never could tel! exact 
| ly which side Hannibal was on! A young lady 
of no little intelligence ia some directions, asked 
once in my hearing ia what century our Revola- 
| tionary War took place, observing that she never 
| could remember whether it was in this one, or 
the last, or the one before that. The first in- 
siance—that of the young man—is plainly refer- 
able to that mechanical and soulless way of 
reading which looks but at the words without 
any corresponding pictures being formed in the 
mind. People of this ciass read, as we some- 
times do, when the thoughts are pre-occupied, 
or sleep is imminent, so that we find ourselves 
going over the same page or paragraph again and 
again,in order to discover the sense which strange- 
ly seems to elude us. The young lady’s incon- 
sequence not being the result of natural ivcapa- 
city, must of course be traced to the indulgence 
of utter thoughtlessness, want of ali rational in- 
terest in the object, or such a habitof learning 


ever important or attractive in itself. The youth 
of darkened mind to whom I have alluded, was 
too completely ignorant and encultivated to reap 


fort at improvement; the lively, intelligent girl, 
far less pardonable in her ignorance, is probably 
destined to a life either uf empty frivolity, ending 
without dignity or self respect, or one of dull 


still, submissive victim of ennui and indifference. 

The study of history is far from ceserving to 
be rated among things to be learned according 10 
law and forgotten as speedily as possible. It is 
somewhat the custom of young people to dispar- 
age, secretly or openly, any study which does 
not seem to promise immediate use or immediate 
pleasure. Indeed, too large a part of what they 
learn at school, is learned solely under the im- 
mediate stimulus of praise or blame, reward or 
punishment, without reference to the remote fu- 
ture at all. The effort of al! judicious iustruct- 
ers is to lead the popil’s mind forward, beyond 
the task of the momeat, to the general usefal- 
ness of knowledge, the exhaustless pleasure and 
advantage of cultivation. History is among the 
studies waich are thoughtlessly supposed to 
have no particular applicability to the needs of 
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by rote as takes the life out of any study, how- | 


any important good from a single ill directed ef- | 


routine, which will find her year by year the} 


power is that which makes bad novels so intense- 
ly bad forthe young. History, if it tells the 
truth, exposes the natural or providential results 
of certain courses of action or traits of character; 
a bad novel often reverses this order of things— 
makes evil tempers appear happy and successtul, 
which they never are, and shows that the right 
may be unprofitable, irreligion charming and ami- 
able, falsehood jusufiable, and the whole course 
of human affairs so altered in the case of certain 
individuals, that cause and effect are no longer 





indissoluble—a fallacy which is destructive to 
wisdom and virtue in the youthful mind. The 
more we become acquainted with the truth of 
the past, the more shall we be impressed with | 
Gods overruling power,—the less shall we hope 
any exception in bis laws for our relief in case) 
of disobedience. Human governments, as well! 
as individuals, sometimesfundertake to set aside | 
these laws, on considerations of what they deem 
expediency, and for the present, or to the super- 
ficial observer, they may seem successiu!. Bat} 
une may as well place himself on the railroad 
track, and expect God's mercy to turn aside the | 
train before it shal! cut him to pieces, as to trans- | 
gress any of the immutable moral laws and 
dream of eluding their consequences. If our 
study of history have not taught us this, it has | 
not been carried far enough. We have but dis-| 
covered a mystery ; further investigation will | 
furnish us with its key. | 
But there is another advantage in the study | 
of history which must not be overlooked. It) 
furnishes rational and innocent subjects of; 
thought and conversation, for which if we make 
no provision, we must be content to take our) 
places with those whose taik is as the ‘‘perpetu- 
al dropping.” which makes their society intole- 
table w people of sense. I would put nm to the 
candor of any reader, whether the conversation | 
of the circle which she frequents is what it 
should be; whether there are not persons whose | 
entrance causes a sensation of pleasure from our’ 
consciousness that what they say will have some 
valuc. I hete pedantry; ] should fhe the wo-| 
man who prosed history to ne, or anything else; | 
I dread a common-place, dioning moralizer as | 
do a murquito; but | do love—and so does 
everybody that | ever had an eppertnoity of ob 
serving—a person that can say something! 
Many people talk immensely, yet never by 
chance say any thing that dwelis in the mind | 
for a momestafter the speaker is out of sight. | 
Far from getting an idea from them, we cannot 
flaiter ourselves that we have succeeded in im- 
parting one. Now, no one study can be de- 
pended upon for providing materials for agreea- 
ble conversation ; it requires a general furnieh- 
ing and enriching of the mind. Wemight grow 
silent by cultivating ourselves exclusively in one | 
direction —for in that case we should but seldom | 
find an interlocutur—but we sheuld not grow 
agreeable. One who pursues anything intently 
will never bean empty chatierer; but a woman 
wants something beside such a negative qualifi- | 
cation #8 this, to fit her for her place in seciety; | 
«which | am heretical enough to think, after all! 
the fine things that have been said, is a distinct | 
ene. A woman who would fill the station for! 
which God evident'y designed her, must make 
being agreeable a part of her duty. We need | 
no urging te look as pretty as we can; nature 
takes care of that. But nature contents herself 
with this lower prompting. She does not always 
suggest to us that higher stiractiveness without | 
which even beauty is shoin of its beams, and 
which often supplies the place of beauty. If 
any of my readeis have ever seen a foolish old | 
woman, they will not need anything further on) 
this point. Foclish young women we see every | 
day ; their youth and good looks carry thea | 
along in acertain way and among a certain class, | 
pretty well for the present--may even cet them | 
husbands such as they are. But when we see | 
the results of such marrisges, Jet us ask meg 
selves seriously, where lay the difficulty ? What 
drove the husband to dissipation—t e wife to} 
\folly? May it not have been something which | 
made home distasteful? Life is fuil of petty | 
trials, trials se petty that they are not to be met | 
directly, or with special efforis of principle, bu: 
provided against, in the mass, by such stores of 
| mind as will give us something to think of be- 
| sides the occurrences of the moment. Without 
| this, every trifle of daily life becomes of conse- 
quence, every little vexation finds a bare nerve ; 
a woman inay become sour without knowing it, 
and think her lot pecdliarly bard, merely be- 


, cause she is il]-provided with tne requisite de- 


| feaces against alot which she partakes with the | 


| whole sisterhood, 
| Bot will History help bert Yes! As the 
 difficelties and trials which arise are multiform, 
,£0 must be the modes and implemenis of de- 
| fence. As emptiness of mind and barrenness 
| of soul and frigidity of imagination are allies of 
| the enemy, we must drive them out by the aid 
| of information, taste, principle, sympathy—alli 
j within our powerif we are sensible enough of 
their value to p. y the requisite price—and_his- 
tory has a bearing upon them all. It is emphati- 
jeally arich study, and anlike some others, it 
| pays as we go along too. 
| Grammar is among the things likely to be 
| learned by rote, if the scholar be not capable of 
It requires an 


| Philosophizing a litle about it. 
| that its rules 


effort of memory too, for I hold 
should be learned with verbal accuracy, in order 
that they may be retained, and always at hand 
when % point is to be decided. This appears at 
| first irksome to the scholar, at Jeast to some scho- 
jlars. When there isa logical or systematic 
| Power—not so common as we could wish among 
| girls—grammar is exciting and delightful, and in 
such cases serves nox only the main purpose of 
forming the taste and judgment fora faultless 
construction of language, but the further one of 
advantageous mental exercise. 


The opinion has been advanced, thatif achild 
hears always correct language and reads well- 
wrttten books, the study of grammar as a science 
wil] be unnecessary, and the time usually appro- 
priated to it may be used to better advantage.— 
Allowing this opinion to be correct, though ] 
could never assent to it, sir.ce many peculiar case 
must arise in the course of our reading, and still 
more of our writing—it would be totally inappli- 
cable i Most cases; for very few young people 
are so situated as to hear none but correct lan- 
geage. The inaccuracies which give us most 
trouble are those which are learned unconscious- 








ly in early youth, and which a subsequent know- 
ledge of grammar alone enables us to defect.— 


Americans are peculiarly careless in their con- 
struction of language, and sume among us even 
pride themselves on certain inaccuracies, main- 
taining that the correct form is pedantic. How 
many people who know better, use learn for 
teach, lay for lie, &c. Not long since | heard a 
person Of considerable pretension say “Me and 
you will go—them that’s afraid may stay away;” 
and such errors as this, ‘‘Neither of them were 
there,” are sadly common. Now these things 
may seem trifling, but they are sufficient to stamp 
one’s conversation with vulgarity, and to incapa- 
citate us for writing with ease and elegance.— 
So I wish I could persuade all my young friends 
to have patience with grammar, and even if it is 
quite distasteful, give it due attention, trusting 
for the fruits until by and by. 

This “by and by” is the object of all school- 
teaching, and the dest result of the best schvol- 
teaching is to ahow us how to learn and inspire us 
with a love of improvement. How different is this 
irom the common notien of ‘finishing’ the eda- 
cation at sixteen or eighteen! What we have 
learned before that age is but the stepping-stone 
to our education, The girl who puts by her 
books on leaving school, and feels that the time 
has come when they ought to be exchanged fer 
visiting, dress, and perhaps some showy accom- 
plishments, bids fair to beeome—I had almost 
said a goose. | would really much prefer the 
society of a good sensible country maiden, who 
has beer too much o2cu pied in helping her moth- 
er and learning common things to gu to school 
except for a part of the winter, yet who is con- 
scious of ignorance and has a desire to improve, 
for improvement’s sake, to that of a flippant, con- 
ceited little creature, like the one mentioned ear- 
ly in this paper; who knows no one thing well, 
yet ts perfectly self satisfied, and ready to turn 
over a new chapter in her destiny. How many 
sensible girls are spoiled by this silly mistake of 
supposing themselves ‘‘educated.” | wish I could 
reach the private ear of every one of them, and 
be heard with patience while 1 should try to ex- 
plain what education means. 

[Sartain’s Magazine. 





ANIMAL HEAT. 


Among the numberless instances of the won- 
derful adaptation of man and animals to the vari- 
ous circumstances in which they may be placed, 
there is nothing more remarkable perhaps than 


that power with which they. are endued of pre-| 


serving a particular temperature or heat. By 
this power we are enabled to bear the extremes 
both of heat and cold without injury, at least for 
atime. Forexample: The heat of the human 
frame, as every one knows, is considerably high- 
er than that of the bodies which commonly sur- 
round us; it is estimated at about 98 caegrees of 
the thermometer, and this temperature it will 
preserve under a heat which would roast it, or 
a cold that would more than suffice to freeze it, 
if it were a dead and not a living substance.— 
This wonderfcl power, then, is the result of life, 
ind not of chemical composition. 

Even in vegetables we observe the same pow- 





er, from the fact, that the juices io their stems) 
and branches are frozen with much greater dif-| 
ficulty than lifeless fluids. Ice has been found | 
to thaw where roots shoot into it, and it is 4| 


common observation, that after a fall of snow,| WEBB. 
the thawing is first discovered on the leaves or | ever published. 
It is also found that| Beston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
| Academy of Music. 


around the stems of trees. 
eggs are cooled and froz2n with much more dif- | 
ficulty than equa! masses of lifeless matter. Y:t_ 
afier they are once frozen, and their life destroy- 


ciple of life within them. 


The most striking examples of the power of | 
the living body to resist heat, are recorded by | 
Sir Joseph Banks, and Sir Charles Blagden.—| 


They retained for some time in rooms heated | throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- | 
tu the temperature of boiling water, yet the heat erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. i 
of their bodies was not increased, and the latter | NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 


gentleman continued for eight minates in an 


apartment heated to 260 degrees, or 48 degrees| 


above the heat of boiling water, with scarcely 
any variation of the heat of the body. In these 


rooms beef-steake were dressed in about half) Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssoha, and other distinguished 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of One Hun- 
DRED THousanp Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
Lan es, current in English Literature, etc., ete. tt 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
t scholars, g whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. Joha Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon, T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Stuart, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Huwpbrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


**I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.” [James Keat. 

**It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 

[Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. : 

_ “Ordered, “That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished t» each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.”? Attest, 

8S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 

This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its contents as originally published, is in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than aoy other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following:— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words aud phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execotion and cheapness. 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[ Prot. Felton, Camb. 
**The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”’ [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 


“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”” Literary World. 


———— 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 

CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
jing character of its music. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any | 
recommendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
One of the most complete works of the kind | 
It has received the sanction of the 





In style there 1s a great diversity 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. The 


| Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
ed, they freeze with readiness, a clear proofthat | Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
the power of resisting culd is owing to the prin-| to be in every choir. 


THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 


ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of cherusses, from the works of Handel, 


| ity of the well known Wellington Hill, c 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


ighly approved Collection of 

ip, prepared expressly lo meet 
tle wants of the snsletias uf our Genomipation. The 
compilers have endeavored to @ more lyrical 
oa pet rs of those now in use, better 
or singing, and Containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what ive prestet 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that parpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 


===» 
NEW HYMN Boon. 


Wy ti4en D. TICKNOR & co 
lished ripe ot rE vena Edn bave inst pe 
Hyns, for Public and Private Devotion 3p not ot 
. Samuel Longfello veh Janie by 
nson— 
i] 

| eral Churches, and the publishers are va te 
es ed great satisfaction. 
Per ing are some of the testimonials in favor of 


“if [From the Literary World.] 
he ac li - of é 
Hymns, this book cannot be poary and appropriate 


[From the Evening Garite 





Although this book has been 
years, it is now used in fifty 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation ir. | 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod | 

the test of comparison with other Collections 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in ase. 


taste and judgment. 
ished less than four 


Maise. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampssire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton: ; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. : — 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MaSsSACHUSETTS. 


Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Bosten; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge: East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gie er; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans, 

{G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 

7 SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding Schoo! in a new 
house plaaned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircurure 
RAILROAD, 8ix miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ding a 
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“| are indebted to the ¢ 


“It is probably the most poetical 


git - ~~ Compilation of 
our Societies, and this | Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of 


munity, pyctnen been issued in our country combining 

as it does all the higher elements of religio. : 

tion.” oe “omposi- 
[From the Daily Advertiser.} 

‘It is well that the beauties of this collection are 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. itis 
iadeed a most happy selection of the gems of devoticna\ 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi. 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first appear. 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional 
hymas are added in this Edition.’’ 

[From the Daily Atlas.]} 
«For this excellent collection of sacred 

jolt Sihews of tho Dev. Scoot 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matte +, we should think it weil calcy. 
lated to meet the wants Jf religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious » suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it Is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng. 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Batfinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 

These Hymes are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 


“*A more valeable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to ve 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without readj 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful jn ity 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation jn 
our Churches, and among the family circles of oar coup. 





[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow. 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.” 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap. 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 





wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 

The Summer Quarter commences May 21st. 

Rereresces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
toa. 

For farther particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 

Jan. 29, 1849. osly 


WATERMAN’S PATENT VENTILATED RE- 

FRIGERRATOR. 
MoM Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public 
44 in full confidence that all the serious objections 
to the old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, 
without violating the laws that govern caloric. The 
principal improvements are the ventilator, double cov- 
ers and valve. There are several minor improve- 
ments, wh ch, when seen, will be readily appreciated. 
They are made in the most thorough manner, and lined 
with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure their dura- 
tion. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER 
BATH, AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of bealth and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, 





an hour, and if the hot air was impelled Gn) composers. This work embraces a larger collection of| sioce which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way 
them in a stream, the cooking was completed in| chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a} 


thitteen minutes; and eggs were roaste 
twenty minutes. Bot even a higher temperature 


z s be borne ; losoe- oom ; » : ' 
ee Gas Se en borne by two French philk | compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste | 


pheis, who remained without much inconveni- 


d hard in ' form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 


believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure | 


- * ' 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub-! 


ence for five minutes in a room heated to 78 de- | lished ia the summer, several editions have been already | 


grees above the heat of boiling water. 


WILLIAM £. GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 














CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, acters as 


AND “DEALER IN 


Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 


SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS, | ¢ 


GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL, 

No. 

WASHINGTON STREET, 
Cornerof Avon Place, 


262 


BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites bis former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine his new stock of Inox, Stone, 
Crisaand Dinsien WaRE. 


Particular attention givea to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
tion repaired at short actice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


] R. J. K. PALMER, continues with great saccess, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 

tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 

Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 

so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 4§ Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Inhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unelO 








Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
pD* S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 

Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 





YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 


Springfield. 
ONDUCTED by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 
LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 
ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments of 
a finished Education. e 
The Seventh Annual Catalogue, aftording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded toapplicants through 
the Post Office. p 
The Summer Session of five months will commence 
May 2. 
For healthfulness of location, eate of access, and all 
desirable facilities, the Instituteis ensurpas: 
Pittsfield, March 31, 1849. 


eee 





WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


&} Particular attention paid to the saleof Woo1, 
and liberal advances made on consignments. 
uf janel7 








REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO, 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 
augl4 


' 
' 


} 
| 


' 


| 


| in the Boston Academy of Music. 


sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, ia | 


= Webb, Professor) waTERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KET- 
tis supposed that | 


two parts. By L. Mason and G. 


any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so litte of musical char- 


the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
onsisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptoral! selections, with appropriate music, arranged 


of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for | 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and ; 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared | 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 

academies, and is designed to follow the above work. | 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 
WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, | 
Caarces Fraxcis Apams, Fourth Edition, re-; 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by JonN Quincy ApbaMs to his | 
Son, on the Stady of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. | 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. | 
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IMPORTANT 


TO THE LADIES! 


OUR SENIOR PARTNER | 

| pipe sailed for EUROPE, to purchase a Stock 

for the coming season, for which purpose we , 
depend upon our 


Retail Sales 


to supply him with funds, and as Goods can be pur- 
chased so low abroad at the present time for CASH, i 
that we can afford to sell or present stock 


AT EVEN A LOSS, 

and invest the proceeds for the coming season, and, ; 
also, as ' 

WE NEVER ALLOW OURSELVES TO BE 
UNDERSOLD 
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES WHATEVER, 
we pledge ourselves to our customers that our prices 
are 


AS LOW, 
if not LOWER than the SAME QUALITY OF 
GOODS can be purchased in the city. Our object is to 
Turn our Whole Steck into Cash, 
IMMEDIATELY, 


to accomplish which our prices shall be so low as 
will leave no room for complaint. Fora description 
of our Stock, we respectfully invite the Ladies to ex- 
amine for themselves, merely remarking that if was 
never more complete in every department than at pres- 
ent. 


WE HAVE BUT ONE PRICE, 
BUT THAT A LOW ONE. 


192 Washington Street. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


| 
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“THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED.” 


ROM one of the leading Booksellers in England— 

“WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS 
THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.” Loa- 
don, May, 1849. 

*‘Our purpose is,—simply to recommend the present 
edition of it, (Webster’s Quarto Dicti ) with its 
copious additions to the text, as a highly valuable pub- 
lication. We hope that it will obtain a wide and pro- 
fitable circulation.”,-—North American Review, Janu- 
ary, 1848S. 

[‘*By a judge.” I regard this book as the most suc- 
cessful effort—the best published American book up to 
this time.—James Brown, Esq., firm of Little & 
Browh of Boston, Feb. 1848. 

The very large and increasing demand for this work‘ 
affords the best possible pomp the publishers that it 
is highly ‘‘acceptable to the great body oi the American 
people.” —The testimony Bookeellers is abundant, 
that it is “the only one” that does ‘‘succeed here,” in 
the United States. 





; 
: } 
not to be able to read music herself, may by 





Published by G. & C. Merriam, i » Mass., 
ned for enlo be ott ashosiions ens dale 


to all parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon 
thousands have been sold, te those, who but for this 
invention, would have had no means of Bathing, owing 
to the expense and trouble attending the old bath tab 
and shower bath. My patent hand Shower Bath was 
invented and introduced as an adjunct to the Bathing 
Pan, thus allowing onc to enjoy the luxury of a shower 
bath ia the summer months, without being encumbered 
with the closet bath, the remaining nine months of the 
year, and has become a general favorite on that ac- 
count. 


TLE. 

Every year since the iatroduction of the Cooking 
Range, at the approach of Summer, I have bad many, 
and urgent calls for an article to boil water in, without 
making a fire in the range. The above is the result of 
my endeavors to answer the call, and is to my entire 
satisfaction. It will be found both useful and economi- 
cal in hot weather, to all who cook by Range, and at 
all seasons, to families that beard either at Hotels or 


to he sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- | elsewhere. To Ladies keeping house in a snug way, 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared | and performing their domestic daties from choice, it is 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 


invaluable, and will answer for the Bachelor ia his 
dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved 
it to be equally beneficial whea used on cooking stoves, 
or before the wood fire. It combines economy with 
convenience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who 


have given it a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and | 


juices of the meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor 
always attending the process of broiling by the old 
method. 

N. B. Torn the steak frequently while broiling, 
and it will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every 
house-keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. 
The objections to those now in use, are, that when the 
glass is broken the remaining portion has to be thrown 
away (although it costs twice as much as the glass) 
and the top cannot be cleansed of the soot that collects 
in it’ My lantern is so arranged, that a new glass can 
be put in for the cost of the glass alone; and the top, 
being moveable, can be kept as clean as any other part, 
thus becoming a reflector, instead of an absorbent of 
light, as in the old ones. The top being flat, any ves- 
sel can be put thereon, where hot water will be always 
in readiness, in case of sickness during the night, or for 
the geatleman’s shaving water in the morning, thus an- 
swering the double purpose of a nursery la:np aud lan- 
tern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


' WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen 
furnisher, I have sought for a coffee machine, that the 
cook could manage, and always bring to the table pure 
extract of coffee without sediment, and have not found 


it; hence the necessity for improvement; the result, | 


(after many experiments) is, the fountain filter, by 
which, cooks of the smallest intellectual capacity, can 
always put upon the table the purest coffee, with the 
least possible trouble to themselves and the most com- 
fort to their employers. (Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it 
has long been considered an indispensable appendage 
to the nursery,—its peculiar form making it easy for 
the child, and convenient for the nurse, it being light to 
handle and rendily emptied, both ends forming a spout 
to pour from. Since its introduction (alout the same 
time with my Bath Pan for adults,) I have not been 
called upon to make one of the old pattera, or alter this 
in any way, it having given entire gatisfaction as it 
was first made. The sale has been steadily on the in- 
crease ever since, and as it has heen copied by maay 
other manufacturers, it may be considered as having 
gained a worthy reputation, oa the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscri- 
ber, are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen 
Furnishing Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 
8 Brattle and 73 Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and 
those already established, to procure every article ap- 
pertaining to the kitchen deparment, of the best quality 
and at the lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the 
City and a*tjaceat tovns, free of expense to the per- 
chaser. Those visiting the City by Railroad, can have 
their goods packed and sent to the > in season 
for the evening train, by making their selection in the 
early part of the day. 

june9 = 7m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 

S G. SIMPKINS publishes the following series of 

e highly approved Sanday School Manuals. 

1. Cuanninc’s CatEcHis™ for young children. 
Price 50 cts per doz. 

2. Worcester Association Catecuts®, Fif- 

Thousand. $1 00 per doz. 

3. Tae Curistianx’s Catecuts™, or Lessons 
rom the Old and New Testament. lt ge Soo 

4. Bisce Biocrarpary inthe form Qopestions 
with Reference to Scripture for Answers, for Schools 
and Families. $1 25 per doz. may! 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 

Shoe undersigned having been appointed Agents to 

the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive proyosals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to graat 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors ia 
London. 
Perth) ing OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
exfect ity, arising from a large paid ita! 
and accunwlated profits of a Sauldlarel ovie’ Geass 
years standing. 

nee may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
aually. 

When the inserance is for the whole term of Life 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years op 
paying interest. 

"he insured particypate aT OxCE im att the profits 
of the business both in Earope and America. and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid m casi 

No charge for sea risk from any ome part of the Ameri 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examines—J. B.S. Jacxsos, M.D., J 
Masons Warres, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all reqeisite information can be ha 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchemge. Boston. 

WM. HALES, ? Ageats to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, § for Boston and vicinity. 


ostf 


DANIELL & CO, 
No. 201 Washington Street, 


AVE received by the late arrivals, a BEAUTI 
FUL ASSORTMENT of NEW 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


which have been selected with great care, both asit 
regards STYLES and COLORS, consisting of 


SILKS, SHAWLS, LINENS, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


—axD— 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Having facilities for obtaining our Goods as LOW 
as any in the trade, many articles being of 


Our own Importation, 


we assure our customers that they may feel eatire cox 
fidence that we shall sell every article AS CHEAP as 
it can be procured at any other store. We still ad- 
here strictly to our long established custom of invaria} 
bly asking the LOWEST PRICE AT FIRST. 
DANIELL & COoO., 

201 Washington st. 


COMMUNION WARE. 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, invue 
the attention of parchasers to their variety of 
Fine Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia 
Communion Articles, 
consisting of Flaggons, Cups, with and without handles. 
Plates, etc., of various styles and sizes. This Ware is 
received direct from Manufacturers of wel koown 
celebrity and is warranted of equal quality to aay sold. 
They are also prepared to execute orders for SILVER 
Wake of any description in a superior style of work- 


manship. 
3meopis&os 121 Washington = 
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A CARD.—DENTISTRY. The subscriber ¥o 

+1. leave to inform his former patrons and friends, 
gether with the public, that he has taken Rooms at 3 
fremont Row, (opposite the Museum) where he wil 
give his undivided azteation to the practice of Dentis- 
try in all its departments. 

Teeth Set, Filled, Extracted, Cleansed, §c., in the 
most thorough manner, and upon satisfactory terms. 

The subscriber having had ten years experience in his 
profession, is confident nothing can exceed the beauty 
and thoroughness of his artifical work in whole or parts 
of sets. Those about having teeth set are particularly 
invited to call. Ether or chloroform administered ia 
extracting when desired. 

J. A. CUMMINGS, M. D., Surgeon Dentist, 
23 Tremont Row, Boston. 

N. B. To Clergymen and their Families, daring 
Anniversary Week, and anti! further notice and i 
libera! deduction in price will be made. 
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HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 

— MISCELLANY, NO. CLIV., for July, 

Edited by Rev. Georce Purnam and Rev 
Gerorce E. Extts, 
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ConsTENTs. 


Discovery of the Ancient Nineveh. : 

Religious Parties aud Movements “ 
France. 

The Massachusetts Legistature, and 0 
**Coliege of the Holy Cross.’’ 

Narratives of Fugitive Slaves. 

The Nemesis of Faith. 

The Earth and Man. 

The Nature and Importance of our Th 


o 
VIIl. Californis. 
IX. Notices of Recent Publications. é 
X. Religious and Literary Iatelligence—Odit- 
uary—Obituary. 
A New Volume of the Examiner under the editorit! 
charge of Rev. George Putnam and Rev. George E- 
Ellis, commences with this number. 
The Examiner is published once in two months 
numbers of one hundred and forty four pages each, * 
four dollars a year. Extra pages are given ia almost 
every number. This number for July contains twen'} 
Speci numbers fornished on ication to 
Pee CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 


I. 
IL. 
Ill. 


IV. 
V. 
VL 
Vil. 


Art. 


june30 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. ss 
Subscriber is desirous of receiving iato 
T 'Famiy = sail samber of Gioke wae. Fe 
proposes that they shalll be under the immediate care 
his wife, who will devote ber whole time and ~~ 
to them, as regards both their intellectual and 
training. 
Terms; $132 per annum. ap 
Rereresces. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wo. ™ 
Kani “i Esq, Wa. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Gr 
cers’ Bank.) Boston; Rev. A. R. Baker, Nell ans 
Rev. H. F. 
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